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UNITED  STATES  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  THE 
POST-COLD-WAR  WORLD 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  June  6,  1996. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:37  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CHAIRMAN,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Today  the  committee  initiates  a  series  of  hearings  to  begin  ask- 
ing the  question  American  policymakers  have  been  reluctant  to 
confront  since  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire;  namely,  what  are 
this  Nation's  true  security  interests? 

Symptomatic  of  the  challenge  we  face  is  the  fact  that  the  period 
of  history  in  which  we  now  live  has  been  defined  by  what  it  is  not. 
It  is  not  the  cold  war.  Someone  recently  referred  to  it  as  the  "hot 
peace." 

But  this  is  the  seventh  year  of  the  post-cold-war  era.  While  we 
retain  the  instinct  for  leadership  and  understand  that  peace  and 
stability  flourish  when  America  leads,  we  have  yet  to  discuss,  let 
alone  develop,  a  consensus  on  what  national  interests  are  worth 
fighting  and  dying  for. 

Today's  hearing  is  designed  to  begin  framing  that  question  in  its 
broadest  terms.  We  are  not  here  to  prescribe  solutions,  but  instead 
to  better  understand  the  problems  and  the  challenges.  In  these 
hearings,  the  committee  will  examine  the  question  of  national  in- 
terest, the  use  of  force  structure,  and  the  linkage  between  the  two, 
and  how  they  all  relate  to  national  security  planning. 

It  is  especially  important  to  ask  these  questions  now,  since  either 
a  Clinton  or  a  Dole  administration  is  likely  to  undertake  a  strategic 
review  after  this  fall's  election.  Any  such  review  should  be  shaped, 
first  and  foremost,  by  an  understanding  of  the  objectives  the  U.S. 
policy  and  strategy  is  meant  to  achieve. 

Any  review  of  our  national  security  needs  must  come  from  the 
top  down,  rather  than  from  the  bottom  up.  The  fact  that  significant 
inconsistencies  between  the  ends  and  means  of  current  U.S.  strat- 
egy have  been  criticized  across  the  political  spectrum  indicates  the 
shortcomings  of  allowing  budgetary  considerations  to  drive  the  pol- 
icymaking process. 

One  of  the  ideas  currently  in  fashion  among  academics  is  that 
the  singular  defining  characteristic  of  the  post-cold-war  era  is  stra- 


tegic  uncertainty,  that  the  breakdown  of  the  old  bipolar  geopolitical 
order  has  made  forecasting  future  military  requirements  impos- 
sible. 

However,  I  contend  that  this  is  a  conclusion  more  indicative  of 
intellectual  despair  than  an  assessment  of  the  strategic  landscape's 
impact  on  the  U.S.  national  security  policy.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  consistency  in  the  objectives  of  Amer- 
ican strategy  over  the  Nation's  history,  certainly  since  the  time 
when  the  United  States  emerged  as  a  global  power  a  century  ago. 

To  understand  the  consistency  of  U.S.  strategic  interests  one  only 
has  to  look  back  upon  the  causes  of  the  cold  war.  The  challenge 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  came  from  the  threats  its  nuclear  weap- 
ons posed  to  the  American  homeland  and  that  its  large  conven- 
tional forces  presented  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  East 
Asia  and  the  energy-producing  regions  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  kinds  of  concerns,  defense  of  the  homeland  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  favorable  balance  of  power  were  hardly  unique  to  the 
cold  war.  Indeed,  they  are  the  source  of  interest  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  presumably  would  have  recognized  as  vital.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  America's  interests  depend  on  the  global 
balance  of  power  has  been  central  to  the  U.S.  security  policy  from 
the  colonial  days.  As  George  Washington  wrote,  and  I  quote,  "How- 
ever unimportant  America  may  be  considered  at  present,  there  will 
assuredly  come  a  day  when  this  country  will  have  some  weight  in 
the  scale  of  empires."  But  appreciating  America's  role  in  the  world 
has  always  been  balanced  by  concern  with  defending  the  homeland. 

Even  as  they  foresaw  America's  global  interests,  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  actually  aware  of  their  strategic  and  military  weak- 
ness relative  to  Britain  and  the  other  European  powers.  This  fact 
inspired  much  of  the  thought  of  the  early  Federalists,  leading  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  to  conclude,  "Safety  from  external  danger  is  the 
most  powerful  director  of  national  conduct." 

Taken  together,  these  two  strains  in  American  security  policy 
produced  a  situation  where  diplomacy  and  military  force  became 
inseparable  cornerstones  of  U.S.  foreign  and  national  security  pol- 
icy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  basic  outlines  of  the  Founding  Fathers'  secu- 
rity concerns,  safety  of  the  homeland  and  ensuring  a  favorable 
power  balance  remain  sound,  but  there  will  continue  to  be  new 
challenges  to  U.S.  interests  never  envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

The  modern  world  is  characterized  by  terrorism,  ethnic  and  trib- 
al wars,  proliferation,  a  growing  roster  of  failed  states,  and  the  rise 
of  warrior  societies  for  whom  conflict  is  too  often  an  end  in  and  of 
itself. 

Criminal  organizations  are  well  armed  and  able  to  exploit  inter- 
national financial  and  other  institutions  more  adeptly  than  most 
governments. 

So  as  the  post-cold-war  world  evolves  and  even  as  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve a  favorable  balance  of  power  among  nations,  the  United 
States  will  also  have  to  be  alert  to  forces  capable  of  challenging  the 
very  structure  of  the  world  order  of  nation-states. 

Our  witnesses  have  been  invited  to  help  us  begin  addressing  the 
issue  of  U.S.  interests  in  the  post-cold-war  world  as  we  find  it,  not 


as  we  wish  it  to  be,  but  we  can  talk  about  national  security  policy, 
defense  budgets,  and  force  structure.  We  need  to  go  back  to  the 
first  principles  and  focus  on  the  ends  of  strategy.  Accordingly,  I 
would  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished  witnesses  and  thank  them 
for  being  here. 

We  have  with  us  today  Mr.  Paul  Wolfowitz,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy,  and  now  dean  of  the  Paul  H.  Nitze 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Donald  Kagan,  Bass  Professor  of  History,  Classics  and 
Western  Civilization  at  Yale  University,  and  author  of  "On  the  Ori- 
gins of  War";  and  Mr.  John  Steinbruner,  director  of  Foreign  Policy 
Studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Before  presenting  our  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat,  Mr. 
Dellums,  for  any  comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  Let  me  for  a  moment  depart  from  regular  order  and 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  Ms.  DeLauro,  for  any  com- 
ments she  deems  appropriate. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROSA  L.  DELAURO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  CONNECTICUT 

Ms.  DeLauro.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  to  the 
Chairman  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  this  morning  to  examine 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  post-cold- 
war  world.  Ajid  thank  you  to  the  distinguished  ranking  member  for 
yielding  me  a  minute  of  time. 

I  welcome  our  panelists  this  morning  and  our  witnesses,  former 
Under  Secretary  Wolfowitz  and  Mr.  Steinbruner,  and  in  particular, 
Mr.  Kagan  of  Yale  University.  As  the  Congresswoman  representing 
Yale  and  Hamden,  Connecticut,  where  Professor  Kagan  lives,  I 
have  the  opportunity  of  representing  one  of  the  finest  academic  in- 
stitutions in  the  world,  and  Yale  has  sent  us  one  of  its  finest  schol- 
ars in  Professor  Kagan. 

I  also  understand  Mr.  Steinbruner  was  at  Yale  for  a  number  of 
years.  And  I  can't  imagine,  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  that  you  were  not  at 
Yale  for  a  period  of  time  as  well. 

Professor  Kagan  has  served  as  dean  of  the  college  at  Yale,  but 
it  is  his  extensive  work  in  the  classics  and  particularly  his  study 
of  ancient  wars  that  enable  him  to  provide  our  committee  with  a 
needed  historical  perspective  as  we  approach  the  end  of  a  millen- 
nium and  confront  new  security  challenges.  Understanding  the 
past,  in  fact,  helps  us  to  prepare  for  the  future,  and  our  witnesses 
this  morning  will  help  us  to  gain  a  broader  analytical  underpinning 
of  what  this  is  all  about. 

Let  me  again  say  thank  you  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  ranking 
member  for  allowing  this  moment  to  welcome  our  panel  and,  in 
particular,  to  welcome  my  friend  and  colleague  and  constituent, 
Professor  Kagan.  Thanks. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER, 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  sched- 
uling today's  hearings  on  U.S.  national  security  interests  in  the 
post-cold-war  era.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  Dean  Wolfowitz, 
Professor  Kagan,  and  Dr.  Steinbruner  regarding  their  observations 
on  this  vital  topic,  and  thank  them  in  advance  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  committee's  understanding  of  the  foundation  of  U.S.  na- 
tional security  strategy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  mentioned  and  noted  before,  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  both  provides  an  opportunity  for  and  requires  a  com- 
plete rethinking  and  reorganization  of  our  national  security  strat- 
egy. That  effort  is  made  more  difficult  because  there  are  no  experts 
in  the  post-cold-war. 

This  new  period  is  much  more  fluid  and  dynamic  than  what  we 
faced  during  the  cold  war.  So  while  it  is  true  that  we  can  learn 
from  studying  the  geopolitics,  history,  and  the  relationship  of  na- 
tions in  prior  periods,  it  must  be  equally  obvious  that  the  era  into 
which  we  are  emerging  presents  special  opportunities  as  well  as 
unique  risks. 

Part  of  the  legacy  of  the  cold-war  era  are  the  profound  diplo- 
matic, political,  economic,  and  technological  developments  that 
have  combined  to  create  a  dramatically  new  world  from  the  one 
that  existed  at  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  Understanding  how  we  can 
utilize  this  ever-expanding  international  integration  to  build  struc- 
tures for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  is  one  of  the  very  signifi- 
cant opportunities  that  may  be  unique  to  this  emerging  era. 

I  believe  that  we  may  discover  in  our  inquiry  that  U.S.  national 
security  interests  per  se  remain  very  much  as  they  have  been 
throughout  this  century,  if  not  the  course  of  our  Nation's  history. 
Our  task  will  be  more  in  formulating  a  new  strategic  approach  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  to  seizing  the  opportunities  to  achieve  the 
protection  of  those  durable  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  say  that  our  interests  may  remain  the 
same  when  the  world  we  face  is  so  dramatically  different  from  the 
one  we  faced  just  10  or  even  5  years  ago?  In  this  century,  the  Unit- 
ed States — however  fitfully  in  practice — has  articulated  a  vision  of 
its  national  security  interest  in  the  world  that  included  access  to 
markets  for  both  resources  and  products,  the  advancement  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  respect  for  what  has  become  known  as  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights,  the  resistance  to  tyranny,  ag- 
gression, and  extortion  of  regional  hegemons,  the  achievement  of  a 
vital  domestic  economy,  and  democratic  polity  based  on  the  equal- 
ity of  our  citizens,  among  others.  We  remain  at  the  great  power 
table  and  have  sought  to  promote  expanded  trade  and  regional  co- 
operation as  strategies  to  achieve  the  promotion  of  these  vital  secu- 
rity interests. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  national  security  inter- 
ests remain  the  same,  but  what  is  different  in — and  I  underscore, 
what  I  believe  to  be  different  with  the  passage  of  the  cold  war  is 
that  we  may  now  be  able  to  develop  and  implement  a  new  nuanced, 
varied,  and  subtle  strategy  to  achieve  those  ends. 


A  strategy  that  does  not  rely  so  heavily  upon  U.S.  military 
might,  as  was  felt  to  be  required  during  the  cold  war,  would  em- 
brace vigorous  diplomacy,  effective  foreign  assistance,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  strategic  arrangements  to  promote  re- 
gional stability  and  deter  the  ambitions  of  potential  hegemons.  It 
would  also  see  diplomacy  and  negotiation  as  the  prime  tools  to 
manage  carefully  the  transition  of  the  great  power  balance  as  we 
watch  China  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Germany  and  Japan,  continue 
to  go  through  significant  transitions. 

Rather  than  contemplate  how  we  would  wage  war  against  such 
powers,  it  behooves  us  to  imagine  how  we  can  harness  our  moral 
leadership  and  diplomatic  ingenuity  to  identify  the  common  na- 
tional security  interests  of  all  nations  and  create  the  architecture 
in  which  those  relations  can  exist  without  the  threat  of  military 
confrontation. 

Finally,  such  a  strategy  would  also  recognize  the  need  to  ensure 
the  viability  of  our  domestic  political,  civic,  and  economic  institu- 
tions, our  national  infrastructure,  for  without  a  vital  and  vigorous 
national  life,  our  foreign  national  security  interests  will  soon  be- 
come both  abstracted  and  much  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  extent  of  the  current  malaise  has  been  captured  by  many, 
including  Prof  Nelson  W.  Polsby,  the  nationally  prominent  political 
scientist  who  writes  in  the  current  issue  of  the  journal  Democra- 
tization, and  I  quote: 

It  is  only  a  small  exaggeration  to  say  that  among  the  dubious  benefits  Americans 
have  received  from  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  associated  authoritarian 
regime  is  an  increase  in  the  number  and  volume  of  voices  saying  that  democracy 
in  America  does  not  work  very  well. 

The  approach  the  committee  has  initiated  with  this  review  of  our 
national  security  interest  acknowledges  the  fact  that  many  factors 
ultimately  contribute  to  our  national  security.  At  some  point  in  our 
deliberations  as  a  Congress,  it  falls  upon  this  committee  to  address 
the  requirements  to  meet  the  military  element  of  that  strategy.  To 
the  degree  that  we  understand  fully  the  totality  of  our  national  se- 
curity interests  and  the  varied  instruments  we  have  at  our  disposal 
to  achieve  those  interests  and  the  role  of  our  military  strategy  in 
that  larger  framework  and  context,  then  we  will  be  able  to  appro- 
priately determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the  military  force  struc- 
ture required  to  implement  that  strategy. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  look  forward  to  our  witnesses  today  to 
help  us  to  understand  the  full  scope  and  scale  of  our  national  secu- 
rity interests:  Those  domestic  as  well  as  those  found  beyond  our 
shores  and  across  the  waters  of  the  globe.  Through  such  under- 
standing, this  committee  can  then  undertake  its  ultimate  respon- 
sibility: Marshaling  the  appropriate  level  of  resources  to  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  a  much  larger  national  security  strategy.  And  I  look 
forward  to  their  contribution  to  this  effort. 

And  with  those  remarks,  I  would  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  And  without  objection, 
the  full  statements  of  our  witnesses  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record  and  they  may  proceed  as  they  would  like. 

All  of  you  gentlemen  are  distinguished  persons — doctors,  profes- 
sors, and  deans — and  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  refer  to  you.  We 


all  have  name  tags  down  there,  "Mr.",  but  I  guess  all  of  you  are 
doctors  and  so,  we  might  start  off  and  go  from  left  to  right,  if  you 
don't  mind. 
Dr.  Kagan. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  KAGAN,  BASS  PROFESSOR  OF  HIS- 
TORY, CLASSICS  AND  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION,  YALE  UNI- 
VERSITY, AND  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ORIGINS  OF  WAR" 

Mr.  Kagan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  my  remarks  this  morning  are  of  a  general  nature,  at- 
tempting to  reflect  what  I  think  I  have  learned  from  history  about 
what  is  the  best  way  to  think  about  questions  of  international  rela- 
tions, national  security,  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  prevention 
of  war. 

For  many  people  the  collapse 

Mr.  Dellums.  Professor  Kagan,  one  of  my  colleagues  asks  that 
you  move  the  mike  a  little  closer  to  you. 

Mr.  Kagan.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kagan.  For  many  people  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
promises  a  new  era  of  security  and  peace.  Some  place  their  hopes 
for  lasting  peace  on  victory  of  a  free  market  economy  and  its 
spread  throughout  the  world  and  the  communications  revolution 
that  is  a  part  of  it.  Some  find  reason  for  confidence  in  the  new  bal- 
ance of  power  that  is  favorable  to  the  forces  that  are  satisfied  with 
their  place  in  the  world  and,  therefore,  eager  for  peace.  Others  find 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  nuclear  weapons  will  prevent  major 
wars  involving  the  great  powers;  and  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  triumph  of  Western  liberal  ideas  has  brought  history  to  an 
end  and  with  it  the  danger  of  major  wars  between  the  great  mod- 
ern states. 

But  we  need  to  remember  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  new 
conditions  and  ideas  have  led  many  to  believe  that  a  unique  pros- 
pect of  lasting  peace  was  at  hand,  and  yet,  over  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, the  only  thing  more  common  than  predictions  about  the  end 
of  war  has  been  war  itself.  Past  theories  of  war's  obsolescence  were 
much  the  same  as  today's,  putting  their  faith  in  the  growth  of 
international  trade  or  republican  government  or  democracy.  Others 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  past  from  a  completely  different 
direction. 

They  saw  the  advance  of  technology  as  convincing  evidence  that 
future  wars  would  be  too  awful  for  any  rational  leader  or  people 
to  embark  upon.  Analysis  of  the  latest  technology  in  those  days  as 
well  as  new  economic  developments,  convinced  them  that  modern 
war  would  not  only  be  futile  but  also  suicidal.  It  only  remained,  in 
their  opinion,  to  educate  everyone  in  the  new  realities  in  order  to 
make  war  impossible. 

It  turned  out  that  both  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists,  each 
predicting  the  end  of  war  for  different  reasons,  were  disastrously 
wrong.  They  forgot,  I  believe,  that  war  has  been  a  persistent  part 
of  human  experience  since  before  the  birth  of  civilization.  In  1968, 
Will  and  Ariel  Durant  sat  down  and  calculated  that  there  had  been 
only  268  years  free  of  war  in  the  previous  3,421.  Wracked  by  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  history,  the  20th  century  has  made  a  mockery 


of  the  19th  century  beHef  that  material,  technological,  and  political 
progress  would  prevent  war  in  the  future. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  under- 
stand how  wars  come  about  and  what  we  need  to  do  to  prevent 
them.  And  attempts  to  understand  the  sources  of  war  over  the  last 
two  centuries,  it  seems  to  me,  have  suffered  from  some  fundamen- 
tal misunderstandings.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  sought  the 
causes  in  impersonal  forces,  the  class  struggle,  imperialism,  arms 
races,  alliance  systems,  and  on.  But,  in  fact,  struggles  between 
classes  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  ancient  city-state;  on  a  few  occa- 
sions, it  seems,  they  have  been  involved  in  the  origins  of  a  war,  but 
usually  not. 

Imperialism  is  at  least  as  old  as  ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
China,  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  All  of  these  had  impe- 
rialisms of  one  kind  or  another,  and  there  have  been  many  wars 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  empires.  Alliance  systems  are  common 
in  history;  arms  races,  less  so.  Sometimes  they  contribute  to  the 
outbreak  of  a  war,  but  at  least  as  often  they  contribute  to  its  pre- 
vention. Typically,  it  seems  to  me,  these  phenomena  are  not  causes 
but  symptoms,  reflections,  or  effects  of  more  basic  elements. 

In  my  view,  the  wisest  modern  students  of  war  have  concluded 
that  something  more  basic  produces  wars:  the  competition  for 
power.  Now  power  is  a  word  that  gets  a  lot  of  emotion  up  and 
many  people  respond  to  it  negatively  as  being  inherently  wicked, 
but  what  power  really  is  the  capacity  to  bring  about  desired  ends. 
And  it  is  also  the  ability  to  resist  the  demands  and  compulsions  of 
others. 

And  in  this  latter  sense,  power  is  essential  for  the  achievement 
and  preservation  of  freedom,  among  other  things.  In  the  world  of 
human  societies,  power  is  essential  and,  therefore,  the  struggle  for 
it  is  inevitable.  The  failure  to  recognize  that  reality  has  been  a  sec- 
ond major  error  in  people's  thinking  about  the  subject. 

In  a  world  where  there  is  competition  for  power,  war  is  no  less 
normal  than  peace.  Whether  there  is  war  or  peace  has  much  less 
to  do  with  impersonal  forces  than  with  the  decisions  and  policies 
of  human  beings.  Peace,  in  my  view,  does  not  keep  itself.  It  must 
be  won  and  defended  by  good  judgment  and  sound  policy. 

The  preservation  of  peace  requires  active  effort,  planning,  the  ex- 
penditure of  resources,  and  sacrifices,  just  as  war  does.  Most  think- 
ing and  writing  about  the  subject,  however,  have  tacitly  assumed 
that  peace  is  the  natural  state  of  relations  among  states,  that  war 
is  an  aberration  that  can  be  escaped  by  improving  the  character  of 
the  decisionmakers  and  by  avoiding  entangling  or  provocative  ac- 
tions. 

The  suggested  solutions  since  the  18th  century  have  chiefly  been 
the  education  of  people  and  their  leaders  to  produce  an  under- 
standing that  war  is  not  only  terrible,  but  also  wicked,  irrational, 
and  unprofitable.  This  approach  counts  on  persuasion  and  edu- 
cation to  produce  a  more  correct  rational  understanding  of  the  in- 
terests of  those  involved.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  that  the 
assumptions  have  been  that  these  decisions  are  generally  rational, 
and  by  "rational,"  that  usually  means  motivated  by  economic  goals. 
That  seems  to  me  not  to  be  correct. 
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But  in  any  case,  whatever  is  behind  it,  it  is  only  to  the  extent 
that  one  should  try  to  educate  people  about  how  bad  war  is  that 
there  is  an  active  element  in  prevention  of  war.  Apart  from  edu- 
cation, the  chief  course  that  has  been  advised  to  maintain  peace  is 
restraint,  the  avoidance  of  actions  that  will  destroy  the  peace  that, 
of  course,  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  provided  by  the  experience  of 
human  beings  living  in  organized  societies  for  more  than  five  mil- 
lennia suggests  otherwise.  Extended  periods  of  peace  have  been 
rare  in  a  world  divided  into  multiple  states.  The  historical  in- 
stances that  I  have  examined  indicate  to  me  that  goodwill,  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  the  avoidance  of  alliances,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing about  the  evils  of  war  by  those  who  seek  to  preserve  peace,  are 
of  no  avail. 

What  seems  to  work  best,  even  though  imperfectly,  is  the  posses- 
sion by  those  states  who  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  prepon- 
derant power  and  the  will  to  accept  the  burdens,  risks,  and  respon- 
sibilities required  to  achieve  that  purpose.  They  must  understand 
that  no  international  situation  is  permanent,  that  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibility is  to  accept  and  sometimes  even  to  assist  changes, 
some  of  which  they  will  not  like,  guiding  their  achievement  of  those 
changes  through  peaceful  channels,  but  always  prepared  to  resist — 
and  with  force,  if  necessary — changes  that  are  made  by  threats  or 
violence  that  will  threaten  the  general  peace. 

Today,  the  states  that  have  the  greatest  interest  in  preserving 
peace  are  liberal  democracies.  Among  them,  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  the  special  advantage  of  insularity  protected  from  serious 
dangers  by  oceans  that,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  it  to  ignore 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  secure  isolation.  This  has  enabled  Ameri- 
cans to  have  a  long  tradition  of  distrust  of  things  military.  Even 
with  professional  volunteer  armed  forces,  it  has  been — the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  an  extraordinary  aversion  to  the  casual- 
ties that  are  sometimes  inevitable  in  the  preservation  of  the  gen- 
eral peace. 

The  Western  countries,  moreover,  are  committed  to  expensive 
and  growing  social  programs.  Governments,  therefore,  face  pres- 
sure always  to  satisfy  domestic  demands  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
quirements of  defense.  Expenditures  for  weapons  and  armies  in 
peacetime  meant  chiefly  to  deter  wars  are  especially  difficult  to  jus- 
tify. By  their  nature,  they  will  never  be  used  if  they  are  successful, 
so  critics  can  always  claim  they  are  unnecessary.  Since  such  a  con- 
clusion will  justify  ease,  inaction,  and  a  turn  away  from  external 
responsibilities,  it  will  always  have  a  ready  audience.  For  all  these 
reasons,  even  when  modern  democratic  countries  have  the  material 
resources  to  do  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  peace,  they  find  it  hard 
to  rally  the  spiritual  resources  that  are  at  least  as  necessary. 

In  spite  of  their  great  victory  in  the  cold  war,  a  tribute  to  a  half 
century  of  steady,  responsible  realism  and  sacrifice,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  appear  to  me  to  be  hesitant  now  in  their  will- 
ingness to  pay  the  price  in  money  and  in  the  risk  of  lives  to  keep 
the  peace  in  the  new  era.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  to  liberal 
democracies,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  threatening  to  the  peace 
they  have  so  recently  achieved.  Such  countries  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  slipping  from  the  realistic,  expensive,  and  painful,  but  re- 


markably  successful  policy  that  they  pursued  after  the  Second 
World  War  into  the  dangerously  irresponsible  wishful  thinking  of 
the  1920's  and  1930's  that  made  that  war  possible. 

The  character  and  traditions  of  such  countries,  their  lack  of  ex- 
pansive ambitions,  make  them  long  for  the  closest  approximation 
to  the  preferred  policies  of  isolation  that  conscience  will  permit  and 
sometimes  beyond.  In  a  country  whose  thinking  and  behavior  are 
shaped  by  this  combination  of  influences,  proposals  for  the  assump- 
tion of  a  continuing  commitment  to  the  active  preservation  of 
peace,  not  by  resorting  to  disarmament,  withdrawal,  disengage- 
ment, but  by  maintaining  a  strong  military  power  and  the  willing- 
ness to  use  it  when  necessary,  are  certain  to  encounter  strong  op- 
position. 

My  studies  suggest  to  me  that  such  longings  and  reactions  are, 
in  fact,  futile,  and  the  policies  they  suggest  are  dangerous.  What- 
ever the  preferences  and  the  intentions  of  such  societies  and  their 
leaders,  the  fact  of  their  power  and  their  desire  for  international 
stability  unavoidably  places  them  in  the  path  of  dissatisfied  states 
that  want  to  revise  the  correlation  of  forces  and  power  in  their  own 
favor. 

They  are  not  free,  as  they  so  often  think,  to  stand  clear.  They 
may  insist,  "To  Hell  With  Serbia."  That  was  not  a  recent  headline; 
that  is  a  headline  from  a  London  newspaper  in  the  spring  of  1914. 

They  may  ask,  "Where  is  Prague?"  as  did  a  different  London 
newspaper  in  1938,  and  give  the  answer  that  paper  did.  "If  the  col- 
lective security  madmen  get  their  way,  you  might  find  yourself  in 
a  trench  one  day.  If  the  policy  of  isolation  triumphs,  you  will  not 
fight  anybody  unless  they  come  here  looking  for  trouble." 

They  can  say  that,  but  to  no  avail.  The  free  and  spirited  people 
of  a  still  powerful  nation  will  not  allow  the  world  order  to  be  torn 
up  to  its  disadvantage,  and  their  security  endangered,  and  they 
will  reject  any  leadership  prepared  to  do  so.  The  only  real  choice 
available  to  leaders  of  such  a  country  is  whether  to  seek  to  avoid 
the  crisis  by  working  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  act  realistically 
while  there  is  time,  or  to  avoid  those  responsibilities  until  there  is 
no  choice  but  war. 

The  incredible  destructive  force  of  modern  weapons,  both  nuclear 
and  others,  makes  the  active  engagement  of  the  United  States  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  stable  order  in  the  world  more  vital 
than  ever.  To  play  its  proper  part,  it  must  first  think  deeply  and 
well  about  its  aims  and  strategy  in  the  years  to  come.  There  needs 
to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  document  of  the  quality  of  the  famous  NSC- 
68  composed  by  Paul  Nitze  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration in  1950,  a  broad  and  deep  evaluation  of  the  world  sit- 
uation and  the  prospects  that  the  world  faces,  a  plan  for  dealing 
with  that  situation,  and  also  a  clear  statement  of  the  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  Such  a  document  should  provide 
the  basis  for  a  national  discussion  of  America's  international  and 
security  policies  and  strategy,  which  ought  to  conclude  with  biparti- 
san support  for  the  plan  that  emerges  from  that  discussion. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  doesn't  mean  the  end  of  American  en- 
gagement, but  it  requires  a  new  strategy  and  a  new  commitment 
to  deal  with  a  new  set  of  problems. 
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We  find  ourselves,  in  my  view,  at  a  rare  and  possibly  at  a  unique 
moment  in  history.  The  distribution  of  military,  diplomatic,  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  moral  power  in  the  world  today  gives  the  United 
States  and  its  friends  and  allies  a  preponderance  rarely,  if  ever, 
equaled.  In  the  normal  course  of  international  relations,  fear  of 
such  a  preponderance  is  likely  to  lead  other  states  to  band  together 
to  balance  that  power,  or  to  undo  it.  But  the  peculiar  history  and 
character  of  the  United  States,  in  my  view,  leads  in  a  different  di- 
rection. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  know  that  the  United  States  has 
no  expansionist  ambitions  and  is  not  a  threat  to  any  state  wishing 
to  live  in  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  main  fear  is  that  America  will 
abandon  its  critical  position  of  maintaining  order  in  the  world  and 
once  again  shrink  from  its  responsibilities.  In  these  unprecedented 
circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  an  unusually  peaceful 
world  for  an  unusually  long  period  of  time  if  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  are  prepared  to  play  their  part  realistically,  intelligently, 
and  with  consistent  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  simply  by  congratulating  you 
and  your  committee  for  beginning  the  kind  of  discussion  that  I 
think  is  absolutely  vital  for  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kagan  follows:] 

Statement  of  Donald  Kagan 

For  many  people  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  promises  a  new  era  of  security 
and  peace.  Some  place  their  hopes  for  lasting  peace  on  the  victory  of  a  free  market 
economy  and  its  spread  throughout  the  world  and  on  the  communications  revolu- 
tion. Some  find  reason  for  confidence  in  the  new  balance  of  power,  so  favorable  to 
the  forces  satisfied  with  their  place  in  the  world  and,  therefore,  eager  for  peace. 
Others  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  nuclear  weapons  will  prevent  major  wars 
involving  the  great  powers.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  triumph  of  Western 
liberal  ideas  has  brought  history  to  an  end  and  with  it  the  danger  of  major  wars 
between  the  great  modem  states. 

But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  new  conditions  and  ideas  have  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  a  unique  prospect  of  lasting  peace  was  at  hand,  yet  over  the  last  two  cen- 
turies the  only  thing  more  common  than  predictions  about  the  end  of  war  has  been 
war  itself  Past  theories  of  war's  obsolescence  were  much  the  same  as  today's  put- 
ting their  faith  in  the  growth  of  international  trade  or  republican  government  or  de- 
mocracy. Others  came  to  the  same  conclusion  from  a  different  direction.  The  ad- 
vance of  technology  convinced  many  that  future  wars  would  be  too  awful  for  any 
rational  leader  or  people  to  embark  upon.  Analysis  of  the  latest  technology,  as  well 
as  new  economic  developments,  convinced  them  that  modern  war  would  be  not  only 
futile  but  also  suicidal.  It  only  remained  to  educate  everyone  in  the  new  realities 
to  make  it  impossible. 

Both  the  optimists  and  pessimists,  each  predicting  the  end  of  war  for  different 
reasons,  were  wrong.  They  forgot  that  war  has  been  a  persistent  part  of  human  ex- 
perience since  before  the  birth  of  civilization.  In  1968  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  cal- 
culated that  there  had  been  only  268  years  free  of  war  in  the  previous  3421. 
Wracked  by  the  most  terrible  wars  in  history,  the  twentieth  century  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  nineteenth's  belief  that  material,  technological  and  political  progress 
would  prevent  war  in  the  future. 

Attempts  to  understand  the  sources  of  war  over  the  last  two  centuries  have  often 
suffered  from  some  fundamental  misunderstandings.  For  the  most  part,  they  have 
sought  them  in  impersonal  forces:  the  class  struggle,  imperialism,  arms  races,  alli- 
ance systems,  etc.  But  struggles  between  classes  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  ancient 
city-state;  on  a  few  occasions  they  have  been  involved  in  the  origins  of  a  war  but 
usually  not.  Imperialism  is  at  least  as  old  as  ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  China, 
India,  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  but  there  have  been  empires  without  wars  and 
wars  without  empires.  Alliance  systems  are  common  in  history;  arms  races  less  so. 
Sometimes  they  contribute  to  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  but  at  least  as  often  they  con- 
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tribute  to  its  prevention.  Typically,  these  phenomena  are  not  causes  but  symptoms, 
reflections,  or  effects  of  more  basic  elements. 

The  wisest  modern  students  of  war  have  concluded  that  something  more  basic 
produces  wars:  the  competition  for  power.  Power  is  the  capacity  to  bring  about  de- 
sired ends.  It  is  also  the  ability  to  resist  the  demands  and  compulsions  of  others. 
In  this  latter  sense  power  is  essential  for  the  achievement  and  preservation  of  free- 
dom. In  the  world  of  human  societies  it  is  essential  and  the  struggle  for  it  inevi- 
table. The  failure  to  recognize  this  reality  has  been  a  second  major  error.  In  a  world 
where  there  is  competition  for  power  war  is  no  less  normal  than  peace.  Whether 
there  is  war  or  peace  has  much  less  to  do  with  impersonal  forces  than  with  the  deci- 
sions and  policies  of  human  beings.  Peace,  I  have  discovered,  does  not  keep  itself; 
it  must  be  won  and  defended  by  good  judgment  and  sound  policy. 

The  preservation  of  peace  requires  active  effort,  planning,  the  expenditure  of  re- 
sources, and  sacrifice,  just  as  war  does.  Most  thinking  and  writing  about  the  subject, 
however,  has  tacitly  assumed  that  peace  is  the  natural  state  of  relations  among 
states,  that  war  is  an  aberration  that  can  be  escaped  by  improving  the  character 
of  the  decision  makers  and  by  avoiding  entangling  or  provocative  actions.  The  sug- 
gested solutions  since  the  eighteenth  century  have  chiefly  been  the  education  of  peo- 
ple and  their  leaders  to  produce  an  understanding  that  war  is  not  only  terrible  but 
also  wicked,  irrational  and  unprofitable.  This  approach  counts  on  persuasion  and 
education  to  produce  a  more  correct  rational  understanding  of  the  interests  of  those 
involved.  To  that  extent  alone  is  it  active.  Apart  from  education  the  chief  course  ad- 
vised to  maintain  peace  is  restraint:  the  avoidance  of  actions  that  will  destroy  the 
peace  that  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

The  evidence  provided  by  the  experience  of  human  beings  living  in  organized  soci- 
eties for  more  than  five  millennia  suggests  otherwise.  Extended  periods  of  peace 
have  been  rare  in  a  world  divided  into  multiple  states.  The  cases  I  have  examined 
indicate  that  good  will,  unilateral  disarmament,  the  avoidance  of  alliances,  teaching 
and  preaching  about  the  evils  of  war  by  those  who  seek  to  preserve  peace  are  of 
no  avail. 

What  seems  to  work  best,  even  though  imperfectly,  is  the  possession  by  those 
states  who  wish  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  preponderant  power  and  the  will  to 
accept  the  burdens,  risks  and  responsibilities  required  to  achieve  that  purpose.  They 
must  understand  that  no  international  situation  is  permanent,  that  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibility is  to  accept  and  sometimes  even  to  assist  changes,  some  of  which  they 
will  not  like,  guiding  their  achievement  through  peaceful  channels,  but  always  pre- 
pared to  resist,  with  force  if  necessary,  changes  made  by  threats  or  violence  that 
threaten  the  general  peace. 

Today,  the  states  that  have  the  greatest  interest  in  preserving  peace  are  liberal 
democracies.  Among  them,  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  special  advantages  of 
insularity,  protected  from  serious  dangers  by  oceans  that  for  many  years  permitted 
it  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the  word  in  secure  isolation.  This  has  enabled  Americans  to 
have  a  long  tradition  of  disti-ust  of  things  military.  Even  with  professional  volunteer 
armed  forces  it  has  demonstrated  an  extraordinary  aversion  from  the  casualties  that 
are  sometimes  inevitable  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace. 

The  Western  countries,  moreover,  are  committed  to  expensive  and  growing  social 
programs.  Governments  face  pressure  to  satisfy  domestic  demands  at  the  expense 
of  the  requirements  of  defense.  Expenditures  for  weapons  and  armies  in  peacetime 
meant  chiefly  to  deter  wars  are  especially  difficult  to  justify.  By  their  nature  they 
will  never  be  used  if  they  are  successful,  so  critics  can  always  claim  they  are  unnec- 
essary. Since  such  a  conclusion  will  justify  ease,  inaction  and  a  turn  away  from  ex- 
ternal responsibilities,  it  will  always  have  a  ready  audience.  For  all  these  reasons, 
even  when  modern  democratic  countries  have  the  material  resources  to  do  what  is 
needed  to  keep  the  peace  they  find  it  hard  to  rally  the  spiritual  resources  that  are 
at  least  as  necessary. 

In  spite  of  their  great  victory  in  the  Cold  War,  a  tribute  to  a  half-century  of 
steady,  responsible  realism  and  sacrifice,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  appear  to 
be  hesitant  in  their  willingness  to  pay  the  price  in  money  and  the  risk  of  lives  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  new  era.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  liberal  democ- 
racies, yet  nothing  could  be  more  threatening  to  the  peace  they  have  so  recently 
achieved.  Such  countries  are  always  in  danger  of  slipping  from  the  realistic,  expen- 
sive, and  painful,  but  remarkably  successful  policy  that  they  pursued  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  into  the  dangerously  irresponsible  wishful  thinking  of  the  1920s  and 
'30s  that  made  it  possible.  The  character  and  traditions  of  such  countries,  their  lack 
of  expansive  ambitions,  make  them  long  for  the  closest  approximation  to  their  pre- 
ferred policies  of  isolation  that  conditions  will  permit  and  sometimes  beyond.  In  a 
country  whose  thinking  and  behavior  are  shaped  by  this  combination  of  influences, 
proposals  for  the  assumption  of  a  continuing  commitment  to  the  active  preservation 
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of  peace,  not  by  resorting  to  disarmament,  withdrawal,  disengagement,  but  by  main- 
taining a  strong  military  power  and  the  willingness  to  use  it  when  necessary,  are 
certain  to  encounter  strong  opposition. 

My  Studies  suggest  that  such  reactions  and  and  longings  are  futile,  and  the  poli- 
cies they  suggest  are  dangerous.  Whatever  the  preferences  and  intentions  of  such 
societies  and  their  leaders,  their  power  and  their  desire  for  international  stability 
unavoidably  place  them  in  the  path  of  dissatisfied  states  that  want  to  revise  the  cor- 
relation of  forces  and  power  in  their  own  favor.  (1  would  be  glad,  if  you  like,  to  dis- 
cuss more  specifically  what  states  these  might  be  and  how  such  threats  might  come 
about.)  They  are  not  free,  as  they  so  often  think,  to  stand  clear.  They  may  insist 
"To  Hell  with  Serbia,"  as  a  London  Newspaper  headline  proclaimed  in  the  spring 
of  1914;  they  may  ask  "Where  is  Prague?"  as  did  a  different  London  newspaper  in 
1938,  and  answer,  "If  the  collective  security  madmen  get  their  way  you  might  find 
yourself  in  a  trench  one  day.  If  the  policy  of  isolation  triumphs  you  will  .  .  .  not 
fight  anybody  unless  they  come  here  looking  for  trouble."  But  to  no  avail.  The  free 
and  spirited  people  of  a  still-powerful  nation  will  not  allow  the  world  order  to  be 
torn  up  to  its  disadvantage  and  their  security  endangered,  and  they  will  reject  any 
leadership  prepared  to  do  so.  The  only  choices  available  to  leaders  of  such  a  country 
are  whether  to  seek  to  avoid  the  crisis  by  working  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  act  real- 
istically while  there  is  time,  or  to  avoid  the  responsibility  until  there  is  no  choice 
but  war. 

The  incredible  destructive  force  of  modem  weapons,  both  nuclear  and  other, 
makes  the  active  engagement  of  the  United  States  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  stable  order  in  the  world  more  vital  than  ever.  To  play  its  proper  part  it  must 
first  think  deeply  and  well  about  its  aims  and  strategy  in  the  years  to  come.  There 
needs  to  be  a  document  of  the  quality  of  the  famous  NSC-68  composed  by  Paul 
Nitze  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Truman  administration  in  1950,  a  broad  and  deep 
evaluation  of  the  world  situation  and  its  prospects,  a  plan  for  dealing  with  it,  and 
a  clear  statement  of  the  resources  needed  to  carry  out  that  plan.  Such  a  document 
should  provide  the  basis  for  a  national  discussion  of  America  s  international  and  se- 
curity policies  and  strategy,  concluding  with  bipartisan  support  for  the  plan  that 
emerges.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  "does  not  mean  the  end  of  American  engagement, 
but  it  requires  a  new  strategy  and  a  new  commitment  to  deal  with  a  new  set  of 
problems. 

We  find  ourselves  at  a  rare,  possibly  a  unique  moment  in  history.  The  distribution 
of  military,  diplomatic,  political,  economic  and  moral  power  in  the  world  gives  the 
United  States  and  its  friends  and  allies  a  preponderance  rarely,  if  ever  equaled.  In 
the  normal  course  of  international  relations  fear  of  such  a  preponderance  leads 
other  states  to  band  together  to  balance  or  to  undo  it.  The  peculiar  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  United  States,  however,  leads  in  a  different  direction.  The  other  nations 
of  the  world  know  that  the  U.S.  has  no  expansionist  ambitions  and  is  not  a  threat 
to  any  state  wishing  to  live  in  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  main  fear  is  that  America 
will  abandon  its  critical  position  in  maintaining  order  in  the  world  and  once  again 
shrink  from  its  responsibilities.  In  these  unprecedented  circumstances  it  is  possible 
to  preserve  an  unusually  peaceful  world  for  an  unusually  long  period  of  time,  if  the 
U.S.  and  its  allies  are  prepared  to  play  their  part  realistically,  intelligently  and  with 
consistent  determination. 

Any  serious  analysis  of  American  policy,  in  my  opinion,  must  call  for  a  new  role 
for  NATO  as  the  central  organ  in  the  international  effort  to  preserve  the  peace,  so 
that  a  diplomatic  strategy  that  brings  that  about  is  essential.  The  United  States  will 
also  need  a  defense  establishment  large  enough  and  modern  enough  to  meet  the 
new  challenge.  I  believe  that  the  current  plans  for  our  armed  forces  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  and  not  well  enough  funded  to  meet  their  needs. 
However  we  ultimately  define  our  strategic  goals  they  will  require  armed  forces 
armed  with  the  most  modern  equipment  and  organized  in  new  ways  to  use  it  most 
effectively.  The  temptation  to  use  high  level  technology  to  replace  manpower  will  be 
great.  It  promises  to  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  to  reduce  casualties.  To  some 
extent  such  a  plan  is  appropriate,  but  the  illusion  that  the  new  technologies  will 
be  an  inexpensive  "silver  bullet"  that  allow  us  sharply  to  reduce  ground  forces  must 
be  resisted.  Experience  shows  us  that  new  technologies  are  usually  more  expensive 
than  the  old.  In  any  case,  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  our  armed  forces  to  become  hollow 
during  the  decades  of  transition.  Most  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  need  not  to  for- 
get that  the  most  important  function  of  armed  forces  in  our  time  is  to  deter  war. 
Experience  shows  that  nothing  does  that  so  effectively  as  the  evident  availability 
of  effective  ground  forces  in  any  threatened  area.  Such  forces  were  critical  in  re- 
straining the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe;  they  are  crucial  today  in  influencing  the  be- 
havior of  North  Korea;  their  presence  in  the  Middle  East  would  certainly  have  de- 
terred Saddam  Hussein  from  his  mad  undertaking  in  the  recent  Gulf  War.  We  need 
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to  face  the  reality  that  preserving  our  security  and  the  peace  of  the  world  will  cost 
more  than  we  are  currently  planning  to  spend. 

But  all  this  and  more  is  part  of  the  great  national  conversation  we  very  much 
need.  I  congratulate  this  committee  for  beginning  it. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Steinbruner. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  STEINBRUNER,  DIRECTOR,  FOREIGN 
POLICY  STUDIES,  THE  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate,  also, 
the  opportunity  to  talk  on  an  unusually  important  subject.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  for  the  record  and  I  will  summarize  it  very 
briefly. 

The  statement  notes  the  unusual  importance  of  the  topic.  I  am 
sure  everybody  comes  before  you  and  says  that  about  every  topic, 
but  this  one  it  is  unusually  true  and  it  is  also  unusually  difficult. 
And  I  testify  in  that  spirit,  reporting  to  you  I  think  what  all  of  you 
probably  feel,  internationally  that  this  is  an  issue,  a  question  of  na- 
tional interest  that  we  really  do  need  to  rethink  much  more  fun- 
damentally than  we  have  had  to  do  in  many  decades;  and  that  is 
what  my  testimony  is  arguing. 

We  may  be  in  an  absolutely  unique  situation,  a  moment  of  his- 
torical transformation  requiring  unusually  dramatic  revision  of  our 
concept  of  national  interests;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  history  that  Pro- 
fessor Kagan  quite  rightly  points  to  may  be  an  inadequate  guide 
as  to  what  to  do  in  this  new  situation. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  sense  of  why  many  people  are  thinking 
this  way,  I  have  pointed  to  a  set  of  underlying  circumstances  that 
really  look  like  they  are  transforming  the  nature  of  the  way  soci- 
eties relate  to  each  other  and,  therefore,  of  international  politics. 
The  first  of  these  is  vaguely  familiar  to  all  of  you;  it  is  the  revolu- 
tion in  information  technology.  I  provide  some  numbers  there  as  to 
what  has  happened.  Let  me  just  add  a  somewhat  more  dramatic 
one  that  recently  emerged.  This  has  to  do  with  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  can  handle  information. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recently  calculated  the  cost  of 
a  standard  cryptographic  computation  problem  in  1950  and  1995, 
just  the  cost  of  doing  a  standard  calculation.  And  they  discovered 
that  the  decrease  in  cost  was  a  factor  of  10  to  the  8th.  That  is  100 
million  over  this  period  of  time,  and  that  is  not  a  bad  representa- 
tion of  the  general  capacity  to  process  and  store  information  in  any 
one  location.  And  technology  has  similarly  provided  at  least  factors 
of  a  million  increase  in  our  ability  to  transmit  it  over  long  dis- 
tances. I  don't  think  we  fully  know  what  this  means,  but  there  are 
some  broad  effects  that  we  have  no  excuse  for  missing. 

Clearly,  it  is  globalizing  many  forms  of  economic  activity,  many 
of  the  fundamental  ones.  It  is  diffusing  technology  and  making  it 
generally  available,  much  more  so  than  has  ever  been  true  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  driving  societies  into  direct  interaction  and  cultures 
into  direct  interaction,  these  to  a  degree  that  we  have  never  seen 
before,  because  we  have  never  had  this  facility  before. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  experiencing,  all  human  societies,  a  re- 
markable surge  in  the  total  population.  We  are  adding  people  to 
the  total  world  population  on  the  order  of  just  under  a  billion  peo- 
ple per  decade  and  that  will  go  on  for  several  decades,  and  if  you 
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look  at  population  numbers,  there  is  no  point  in  history  where 
these  increases  were  occurring  at  anything  like  this  magnitude.  We 
are  at  a  unique  point  in  all  of  history  in  that  regard. 

Ninety-five,  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  increase  is  coming  in  the 
poorest  communities  all  over  the  world.  So  the  base  of  the  human 
population  is  surging  in  numbers  as  the  economy  is  globalizing. 
That  is  a  very  unusual  situation.  We  have  never  seen  it  before. 

If  you  try  to  think  through  the  obvious  implications  of  it,  clearly 
there  are  going  to  be  economic  growth  requirements  imposed  on  all 
societies  in  order  to  achieve  basic  viability  and,  presumably,  im- 
proving standards  of  living  at  the  base  of  the  economy  where  the 
population  surge  is  occurring,  and  anybody  who  fails  in  that  re- 
gard, any  society  that  fails  to  do  that,  is  likely  to  come  apart,  prob- 
ably violently. 

That,  in  turn — if  you  go  look  at  the  places  where  this  will  have 
to  occur  and  the  means  which  will  have  to  be  used  to  do  so,  and 
the  timing — means  massive  investments  in  energy  and  agriculture, 
in  particular,  factors  of  two  or  three  in  both  cases.  And  in  some 
places,  it  is  obvious  that  the  technical  base  better  be  different  or 
the  environmental  consequences  will  simply  be  intractable,  at  least 
on  a  regional  basis  and  perhaps  globally  at  well.  That  means  we 
have  some  of  the  biggest  investment  demands  facing  us  that  we 
have  ever  experienced,  particularly  in  energy,  and  if  we  don't  meet 
them,  we  can  expect  grave  danger  to  the  coherence  of  many,  if  not 
all,  societies-^again,  a  very  unusual  situation. 

Let  me  try  to  just  briefly  speculate — and  that  is  all  it  can  be — 
as  to  what  the  major  security  implications  of  this  situation  are  like- 
ly to  be.  And  I  will  just  highlight  a  few  of  the  points  I  attempted 
to  suggest  in  my  statement. 

First,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  major  mili- 
tary establishment  or  society  that  is  not  allied  with  us  that  is  mak- 
ing anything  like  the  investment  in  basic  military  capability  of  the 
traditional  variety — nuclear  deterrents  and  conventional  defense, 
the  basic  missions  that  have  been  the  core  of  the  cold  war  effort. 

The  numbers  are  actually  quite  dramatic.  If  you  go  look  at  in- 
vestment, relative  investments  in  terms  of  the  basic  force  compo- 
nents— navy,  air  force,  nuclear  weapons,  ground  force  divisions — 
our  allies  are  the  closest;  and  the  closest  they  get  is  a  relative  25 
percent  of  our  investment  in  tactical  air  forces.  Everyone  else  is 
under  10  percent  of  our  levels,  everyone  else;  Russia  and  China, 
under  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  investment  that  we  are  making. 
That  means  that  we  have  no  peer  on  the  horizon  for  several  dec- 
ades. We  are  the  dominant  military  power  in  traditional  terms  for 
quite  some  period  of  time. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  nonallied  societies  have  urgent  competing 
priorities  that  will  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  make  a  com- 
mensurate investment  in  standard  forms  of  military  power — again, 
nuclear  weapons  and  standard  large-scale  conventional  force  oper- 
ations— so  basically  that  is  not  our  problem.  The  warnings  that 
Professor  Kagan  was  giving  you,  we  are  going  to  be  well  protected 
against  the  dangers  he  was  concerned  about,  inadequate  prepara- 
tion, automatically,  if  you  will,  for  several  decades.  What  we  need 
to  worry  about  is  the  internal  coherence  of  these  opposing  societies, 
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potentially  opposing  societies,  not  their  capacity  for  external  ag- 
gression in  the  classic  sort  of  massive  operations. 

We  also  have,  within  and  more  generally,  two  security  problems 
at  least  of  a  very  different  character  than  the  ones  that  we  have 
been  familiar  with  during  the  cold  war  period  and,  prior  to  that, 
most  of  this  century.  One  is  the  incentive  provided  by  our  over- 
whelming capability  and  the  technical  opportunity  provided  by 
technical  diffusion  to  offset  our  power  by  some  kind  of  countervail- 
ing strategy.  And  there  are,  unfortunately,  technical  opportunities 
that  are  very  attractive  having  to  do  with  prevision  attack  at  long 
range  or  limited  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Nobody  can 
slug  it  out  with  us  in  standard  nuclear  or  conventional  force  en- 
gagements, but  they  can  cause  us  unbelievable  pain  with  small- 
scale  attack.  We  are  exceedingly  vulnerable  to  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  we  have  to  be  careful  about  the  incentive  we  are  giving  for 
people  to  get  into  that  business.  Indeed,  I  think  our  overwhelming 
interest  is  to  discourage  very  much  more  assertively  than  we  are 
currently  doing  the  general  process  of  weapons  proliferation. 

The  second  type  of  problem  has  to  do  with  what  I  will  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  diffuse  violence;  that  is  the  spontaneous  vio- 
lence that  emerges  when  a  society  disintegrates,  that  is,  basically 
an  entire  legal  system  comes  apart.  That  is  basically  what  we  are 
seeing  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia  and  Rwanda  and  Tajikistan  and 
other  places  in  the  world.  It  is  not  merely  civil  war,  it  is  not  pri- 
marily ethnic  conflict,  it  is  the  failure  of  an  entire  legal  system; 
and  that  poses  a  problem  of  unusual  and  unique  proportions,  and 
it  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  we,  the  international  commu- 
nity, don't  have  a  clue  as  to  how  to  handle  that  problem  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  have  not  the  appropriate  conception  of  it,  we  do  not  have 
the  appropriate  political  coalition  to  deal  with  it,  we  do  not  have 
the  appropriately  designed  operations  to  try  to  cope  with  it. 

The  major  imperatives  of  this  situation,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
very  broad  terms,  are  that  we  need  to  form  a  comprehensive  regu- 
lation of  the  terms  of  large-scale  military  deployment;  and  we  are 
very  much  in  position  to  do  that.  I  mean,  we  set  the  world  standard 
by  a  very  large  amount.  If  we  basically  make  the  effort  to  engage 
all  of  the  other  major  military  establishments  in  rules  of  procedure 
and  deployment,  there  are  none  of  them  that  can  really  resist  that 
effort  if  we  make  it  equitable  and  reasonable,  because  it  is  over- 
whelmingly in  their  interest. 

So  safety  and  efficiency  of  basic  security  are  our  real  interests. 
We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  relative  power  for  several  decades. 
We  have  it  in  overwhelming  amounts. 

Finally,  in  sort  of  a  complement  to  that,  I  think  we  face  a  formu- 
lation of  interests  that  is  really  quite  new.  Most  of  our  sense  of  se- 
curity has  to  do  with  defending  territory  against  aggression  or  in- 
timidation. In  the  next  century,  I  think  we  are  going  to  come  to  un- 
derstand our  real  interest  is  broader  than  that.  It  is  not  entirely 
different,  but  broader  than  that. 

It  is  defending  universal  legal  standards  that  we  will  need  to  run 
an  interacting  world  of  this  sort,  standards  that  all  societies  are  in- 
duced to  accept  and  abide  by,  and  that  those  standards,  I  would 
imagine,  when  we  finally  figure  out  with  great  thought  and  debate 
what  they  really  are,  will  have  to  embody  very  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples  of  equity  because  all  societies  are  going  to  need  those  prin- 
ciples to  preserve  their  coherence.  That  is  a  very  different  picture 
of  the  future. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  unprece- 
dented circumstances,  glacial  forces  reshaping  the  familiar  environ- 
ment. We  are  likely  to  be  compelled  to  think  much  more  differently 
than  we  find  comfortable  or  that  we  expect. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Steinbruner  follows:] 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  House  National  Security  Committee, 
and  I  hope  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  your  deliberations.  As  is  customar\'  for 
members  of  the  research  community,  the  comments  1  will  make  are  my  own  entirely.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Brookings  Institution  or  any  group  of  people. 

The  questions  you  are  posing  in  these  hearings  are  clearly  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance.  The  conduct  of  national  security  necessarily  rests  on  judgments  of  interest  and 
those  judgments  must  be  correctly  made  if  the  effort  is  to  be  successful.  Some  of  our 
greatest  historical  difficulties  can  be  traced  to  a  misperception  of  interest. 

Unfortimately  these  guiding  judgments  are  also  difficult  to  make  at  the  moment,  for 
reasons  that  are  reviewed  in  the  background  statement  you  asked  us  to  examine  in 
preparation  for  these  hearings.  The  clarity  of  purpose  that  we  developed  during  the  Cold 
War  cannot  be  readily  extended  to  the  new  situation,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
reformulation  based  on  prevailing  sentiment  or  a  majority  vote  will  be  valid.  National 
interests  worthy  of  the  name  are  embedded  in  real  events,  and  the  meaning  of  these  events 
can  definitely  elude  our  understanding  for  quite  some  time,  particularly  under  circumstances 
of  massive  change.  Most  of  us  probably  share  the  intuitive  suspicion  that  more  insight  is 
required  to  define  our  interests  properly  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  produce  in  our 
current  political  dialogue. 

I  acknowledge  that  many  people  in  straining  to  produce  a  reformulation  of  security 
interest  naturally  seek  to  draw  lessons  fi-om  historical  experience  with  great  power 
interactions  and  are  inclined  to  imagine  the  ftiture  as  some  variation  of  that  experience.  The 
past,  of  course,  is  the  source  of  all  our  evidence  and  all  of  our  evolved  convictions. 
Nonetheless  out  of  respect  for  the  power  of  that  inclination  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  might 
prove  to  be  profoundly  misleading.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  a  ftindamental 
transformation  is  occurring  in  the  basic  character  of  international  relationships  driven  by  the 
combined  consequences  of  information  technology  and  population  dynamics.  These  two 
phenomena  are  historically  unusual,  indeed  unprecedented.  They  are  capable  of  producing 
problems  and  interests  of  a  sort  that  we  have  never  seen  before. 

In  summarizing  this  situation  and  some  of  the  major  security  implications  that  can  be 
expected  to  emerge  from  it  I  would  like  to  cite  relevant  text  from  a  recent  publication'  as 
follows: 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  inherent  costs  of  performing  the  basic  functions  of 
storing,  processing  and  long  range  transmission  of  information  have  undergone 
precipitous  declines.  Though  agreed  measures  of  these  cost  declines  have  not 
been  fully  established,  they  clearly  amount  to  several  orders  of  magnitude  ~ 
factors  of  a  thousand  to  a  million  or  more.  That  appears  to  be  the  largest 


John  Steinbruner,"The  Problems  of  Strategic  Realignment,"  in  Is  the  Atlantic  Widening?  Atlantic  Area  Nations 
After  the  Cold  War.  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1995.  The  footnote  references  that  are  included  in  the 
original  text  have  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement. 
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efficiency  gain  of  any  commodity  in  economic  history,  and  the  unfolding 
consequences  are  commensurately  strong.  Highly  facilitated  information  flows  are 
enabling  the  production  of  goods  and  services  to  be  conducted  on  a  global  scale 
and  the  market  forces  derived  from  that  fact  are  spontaneously  inducing  an 
integrated  international  economy.  This  process  is  also  diffusing  technology  and  is 
changing  the  basic  circumstances  of  making  military  investments. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  encountering  an  unprecedented  surge  of  the 
world  population  —  the  rapid  rise  associated  with  an  exponential  growth  sequence 
before  it  reaches  some  natural  or  induced  limit.  Barring  some  cataclysm,  the 
world  population  will  increase  by  roughly  a  billion  people  per  decade  over  the 
next  three  decades  to  reach  a  level  of  eight  billion  by  2025.  The  trend  thereafter 
is  not  yet  determined  but  a  trajectory  that  reaches  10  billion  by  2050  is  a 
plausible  possibility.  More  than  ninety-five  percent  of  whatever  increase  occurs 
will  come  in  the  poorest  communities.  The  absolute  magnitude  and  the 
distribution  of  this  surge  is  a  combination  without  precedent  in  human  history  and 
will  clearly  give  tremendous  impulse  to  the  internationalizing  economy. 

As  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  impulse,  economic  performance  is 
likely  to  become  the  principal  determinant  of  national  viability  and  therefore  the 
central  objective  of  policy.  Moreover,  performance  will  necessarily  be  defined 
not  only  in  terms  of  overall  growth  but  also  in  terms  of  distribution.    Unless  the 
globalizing  economy  successfully  extends  its  reach  to  those  people  in  the  lower 
economic  strata,  where  the  population  surge  is  occurring,  the  coherence  of  many, 
if  not  all  political  systems,  is  likely  to  be  in  question  and  some  would  almost 
certainly  be  torn  apart. 

The  expansion  of  economic  participation  required  to  assure  a  favorable 
trend  in  economic  equity  —  at  least  an  absolute  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  poorest  population  segments  —  implies  that  the  global  economic 
product  will  have  to  increase  by  a  factor  of  five  or  more,  including  a  probable 
tripling  of  energy  and  agricultural  production.    That  in  turn  implies  that  massive 
investment  programs  will  have  to  be  undertaken  bringing  about  large  structural 
and  technical  shifts  within  virtually  all  national  economies.    It  also  implies  an 
increasing  sensitivity  to  the  balances  of  material  flows  and  to  their  environmental 
effects,  a  development  likely  to  be  of  decisive  importance  in  the  more  burdened 
regions  and  potentially  so  on  a  global  scale  as  well. 

As  these  implications  emerge,  there  will  also  undoubtedly  be  a  diffusion 
of  political  power.    National  governments  struggling  to  assure  economic 
performance  will  not  have  autonomous  means  to  do  so.    Information  technology 
is  enabling,  probably  in  fact  compelling  the  decentralization  of  many  decision 
processes,  thereby  eroding  the  degree  of  control  that  national  governments  are 
able  to  exercise  within  their  societies.    It  is  simultaneously  driving  the  global 
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extension  of  basic  economic  activities  thereby  dispersing  control  into  the 
international  economy  as  a  whole.  The  predictable  longer  term  effect  of  this 
pattern  is  to  drive  national  governments  into  more  consequential  collaboration. 
That  in  general  will  be  the  only  realistic  means  of  extending  their  effective 
authority. 

As  the  specific  implications  of  these  fundamental  developments  unfold,  the 
imperatives  for  collaboration  are  likely  to  be  both  particularly  strong  and 
particularly  difficult  to  accept  for  the  central  problems  of  international  security. 
The  Cold  War  has  left  a  rich  residue  of  institutions  and  political  attimdes 
organized  around  the  principles  of  confrontation.  There  are  good  reasons  to 
expect,  however,  at  least  five  seminal  changes  to  occur  in  the  namre  of  basic 
security  problems,  all  of  which  shift  the  logic  of  security  interest  toward  explicit 
cooperation. 

First,  there  is  a  particularly  compelling  series  of  adjustments  that  need  to 
be  made  in  the  deployment  pattern  of  nuclear  weapons  and  in  the  handling  of 
fissionable  materials  in  order  to  achieve  higher  standards  of  operational  safety. 
During  the  Cold  War  each  of  the  opposing  alliance  systems  imagined  that  the 
other  might  deliberately  undertake  a  strategic  attack  with  these  weapons  in  pursuit 
of  world  domination.  Accordingly  each  developed  a  widely  dispersed,  highly 
alert  pattern  of  deployment  to  assure  that  large  scale  retaliation  could  be  initiated 
within  thirty  minutes  --  the  intercontinental  flight  time  of  a  ballistic  missile. 
Elaborate  precautions  were  established  to  prevent  accidents  and  unauthorized 
actions,  but  the  deployment  pattern  that  evolved  is  inherently  less  safe  than 
technically  feasible  alternatives  which  would  accept  a  judicious  delay  in  the 
capacity  for  retaliation  in  order  to  assure  more  reliable  control.  These  alternatives 
involve  separating  all  nuclear  warheads  from  their  delivery  vehicles  and 
instituting  measures  that  guarantee  continuous  international  verification  of  the  fact 
of  separation.  Such  a  deployment  pattern  could  preserve  a  basic  deterrent  effect 
virtually  as  powerful  as  the  Cold  War  variant,  but  it  requires  systematic 
cooperation  among  all  the  countries  that  maintain  active  nuclear  forces. 

The  degree  and  intimacy  of  cooperation  necessary  to  remove  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  alert  status  was  unimaginable  to  most  people  during  the  Cold  War 
when  deterrence  appeared  to  be  an  endangered  objective  of  overriding 
importance.  Reflecting  the  new  political  climate,  measures  of  this  sort  were 
considered  in  the  course  of  the  recently  concluded  official  review  of  the  United 
States  nuclear  weapons  posture,  but  they  were  eventually  rejected.  That  internal 
judgment  will  almost  certainly  be  revisited,  however,  as  the  burdens  on  the 
Russian  establishment  and  the  possibility  of  very  extensive  proliferation  come  to 
be  more  widely  appreciated.    The  risk  of  an  unintended  engagement  that  is 
inherent  in  high  alert  operations  is  a  residual  danger  of  such  massive  potential 
that  even  apparently  subtle  changes  in  the  assessed  probability  create  strong 
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incentives.    Moreover,  the  exact  accounting  and  internationalized  monitoring 
required  to  remove  deployed  weapons  from  alert  status  is  almost  certainly  a 
necessary  condition  for  their  eventual  elimination,  and  projecting  their  eventual 
elimination  is  very  likely  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  exercising  reliable 
control  over  the  general  process  of  weapons  proliferation. 

Second,  the  new  conditions  imply  a  major  revision  of  the  size  and  purpose 
of  the  large  conventional  military  establishments  that  were  created  during  the 
course  of  the  Cold  War,  an  adjustment  that  has  tentatively  begun  but  has  not  been 
systematically  completed.  The  large  establishments  were  developed   in  response 
to  the  perceived  threat  of  large  scale  ground  offensives  designed  to  seize  and  hold 
territory.  That  threat  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  but  it  is  rapidly  receding  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  most  important  instances  classic  aggression  of  this  sort 
is  infeasibly  expensive.    With  modem  technology,  large  offensive  operations  can 
be  detected  and  disrupted  in  their  initial  stages,  and  even  an  initial  success  could 
not  be  sustained.    Basically  in  the  new  era,  political  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
maintained  by  coercive  means  since  that  method  is  ruinously  inefficient  in 
economic  terms.    Were  these  facts  to  be  systematically  accepted,  then  the  major 
military  establishments  could  relieve  the  financial  burdens  of  defense  preparations 
substantially  by  setting  common  deployment  standards  at  lower  force  levels. 

Third,  the  process  of  technical  diffusion  is  propagating  the  capacity  for 
long  range  destruction  and  is  thereby  creating  an  entirely  new  type  of  threat.  The 
basic  capacity  presents  itself  in  two  forms  —  the  ability  to  attack  precisely  defined 
targets  and  the  ability  to  cause  mass  casualties  in  human  populations.    The 
potential  to  develop  both  of  these  capabilities  is  being  extended  throughout  the 
world  as  a  consequence  of  information  technology.  This  technology  is  itself 
inherently  internationalized,  and  its  use  is  internationalizing  access  to  most  other 
technologies  as  well.   Many  of  the  technologies  that  are  relevant  to  advanced 
weapons  applications  are  being  developed  in  commercial  markets  for  commercial 
application  and  general  access  to  them  cannot  be  denied  as  a  practical  matter. 
That  means  that  advanced  delivery  system  technology  and  most  of  the  materials 
required  to  make  weapons  of  mass  destruction  will  be  accessible  to  small  states 
and  substate  organizations.    That  will  not  confer  the  ability  to  seize  territory  but 
it  will  propagate  the  potential  for  producing  severe  social  and  economic  damage. 
Weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  weapons  of  precision  delivery  share  the 
characteristics  that  they  are  strategically  meaningful  in  small  numbers  regardless 
of  what  the  overall  balance  of  military  capability  might  be.    The  only  serious 
hope  of  controlling  this  process  is  to  shift  the  basis  for  regulation  from  the 
traditional  strategy  of  denying  access  to  one  of  inducing  mutual  restraint  enforced 
by  systematic  rules  of  disclosure. 

Fourth,  it  appears  that  the  primary  political  source  of  threat  will  no  longer 
be  the  impulse  for  imperial  or  irredentist  expansion  but  rather  the  danger  of 
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internal  disintegration.  The  globalizing  economy  is  producing  rapid  structural 
shifts  in  patterns  of  production  and  is  stripping  away  the  protective  devices  used 
by  national  governments  to  buffer  their  populations  from  the  effects  of  these 
shifts.  This  process  has  imposed  endemic  austerity  on  some  regions  seriously 
enough  to  undermine  not  only  the  authority  of  a  particular  political  regime  but 
also  the  entire  legal  structure  on  which  it  is  based.  In  extreme  instances  of  this 
process  basic  civil  order  can  break  down,  and  in  those  instances  armed 
intimidation  becomes  the  residual  form  of  social  organization. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  many  recent  instances  in  which  radical 
disintegration  has  occurred  —  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Rwanda  and  Tajikistan,  for 
example  —  that  national  military  organizations  are  poorly  equipped  to  handle  it. 
Controlling  civil  violence  when  civil  order  has  broken  down  is  a  problem  that  has 
some  of  the  properties  of  standard  combat  missions,  but  is  fundamentally 
different  in  character  from  the  field  engagement  of  conventional  armies.  It  is 
legitimacy  that  determines  the  outcome  more  than  concentrated  firepower  and 
basically  no  national  entity  can  expect  to  enjoy  sufficient  legitimacy  in  a  civil 
intervention.  That  is  a  function  that  must  be  performed  by  the  international 
community  as  a  whole  by  means  of  operations  specifically  designed  for  the 
purpose.  As  yet,  however,  the  international  community  has  not  developed  the 
rationale,  the  forces  or  the  operational  doctrine  appropriate  for  the  circumstance. 

Radical  disintegration  has  recently  occurred  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
places  to  suggest  that  a  general  pattern  may  be  emerging.  Against  the  background 
of  the  impending  population  surge  that  constitutes  a  sharp  warning,  a  suggestion 
that  legal  order  generally  might  be  threatened.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
successfully  operating  international  economy  of  10  billion  people,  six  billion  of 
which  live  under  conditions  of  endemic  austerity  and  another  two  billion  which 
experience  continuously  declining  standards  of  living.  The  amount  of  violence 
generated  in  an  integrated  economy  of  that  sort  would  presumably  be  massive, 
more  than  the  prosperous  two  billion  could  reasonably  expect  to  contain  by 
coercive  means.  That  clearly  suggests  that  systematic  prevention  will  be  of  vital 
importance  and  that  cooperation  for  that  purpose  will  necessarily  emerge  as  a 
prominent  element  of  security  policy. 

Fifth,  It  is  intuitively  apparent  that  the  impending  surge  of  the  global 
economy  has  some  potential  for  triggering  environmental  effects  not  previously 
encountered  and  also  for  driving  historically  known  effects  beyond  critical 
thresholds.  Particularly  prominent  speculation  has  centered  on  the  possibility  of  a 
global  warming  trend  generated  by  carbon  gas  emissions,  but  there  are  analogous 
concerns  involving  ocean  hydrodynamics,  atmospheric  composition,  the 
preservation  of  species,  the  cycling  rates  of  toxic  molecules,  and  several  other 
matters  as  well.  At  the  moment  the  coupling  between  human  society  and  the 
global  environment  is  not  well  enough  understood  to  enable  any  of  this  class  of 
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problems  to  become  a  truly  compelling  focus  of  international  politics  but  several 
have  that  potential.  Though  nature  is  not  a  calculating  adversary,  it  does  generate 
cataclysmic  events,  and  for  some  of  these,  the  imaginable  magnitude  is 
substantially  greater  than  nuclear  war.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
conceptions  of  strategic  risk  will  eventually  concentrate  very  heavily  on  global 
environmental  effects,  and  that  moment  may  not  be  very  far  away. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  our  most  urgent  immediate  interest  is  to  understand 
this  impending  transformation  and  to  develop  the  mechanisms  for  international 
coordination  that  will  evidently  be  necessary  to  manage  it.  When  we  do  come  to 
understand  it  better  than  we  can  currently  claim,  I  expect  we  will  recognize  that  the 
historical  dynamics  of  great  power  confrontation  have  been  dramatically  altered  and  that 
one  of  the  central  imperatives  of  the  new  situation  is  to  extend  the  procedures  for 
economic  and  security  collaboration  that  we  have  developed  for  culturally  similar  allies 
to  the  major  societies  who  currently  operate  outside  of  these  arrangements  ~  to  Russia, 
China,  and  India,  for  example.  And  in  the  end  I  anticipate  that  our  most  fundamental 
substantive  interest  will  prove  to  be  the  definition  and  defense  of  universal  legal 
standards  and  principles  of  equity.  These  are  the  matters  that  will  ultimately  determine 
the  coherence  and  viability  of  human  societies  that  are  being  inexorable  driven  into 
direct,  extensive,  highly  consequential  interaction. 
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The  Chairman.  Dean  Wolfowitz,  the  floor  is  yours  to  wrap  up. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  D.  WOLFOWITZ,  DEAN,  PAUL  H.  NITZE 
SCHOOL  OF  ADVANCED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES,  JOHNS 
HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  AND  FORMER  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  FOR  POLICY 

Mr.  Wolfowitz.  I  might  note  for  the  record,  for  Congresswoman 
DeLauro,  that  I  too  taught  at  Yale  for  3  years,  but  I  wasn't  edu- 
cated there.  And  I  will  repeat  the  line  John  Kennedy  used  when 
he  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Yale.  And  he  said,  "Well,  now 
I  have  the  best  of  both  worlds:  a  Harvard  education  and  a  Yale  de- 
gree." 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  distinguished 
committee  on  the  important  question  of  U.S.  security  interests  in 
the  post-cold-war  world.  I  commend  the  committee  for  this  effort  to 
focus  on  the  ends  of  strategy,  a  subject  that  is  all  too  often  ne- 
glected in  the  attention  we  must  necessarily  pay  for  the  means  for 
achieving  our  goals. 

At  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  United  States  faces  a  situation 
that  is  similar  in  important  ways  to  the  situations  we  faced  at  the 
end  of  the  two  great  global  hot  wars  earlier  in  this  century.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  and  costly  struggle,  the  enemy  on  which  we  have  fo- 
cused so  much  attention,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  gone  away,  and 
there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  it  will  revive  again  in  the  same 
form. 

As  we  look  around  us,  there  are  few  remaining  threats,  and 
those  that  we  can  see  are  much  smaller  than  the  one  that  pre- 
occupied us  before.  As  a  result,  it  becomes  tempting  to  conclude 
that  major  threats  to  our  security  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that 
the  efforts  we  made  and  that  the  burdens  we  bore  during  the  cold 
war  are  no  longer  necessary. 

That  conclusion,  was  clearly  wrong  at  the  ends  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  By  acting  on  that  conclusion  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's,  the  United  States  helped  to  bring  about  the  very  situation 
in  which  a  global  alliance  of  aggressors  were  able  to  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

Although  we  initially  followed  a  similar  course  of  withdrawal  and 
disengagement  in  the  first  2  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
we  recovered  in  time  to  develop  an  extraordinarily  effective  strat- 
egy to  deal  with  a  new  global  threat  that  emerged  very  quickly 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed,  we  did  so  in  a  way  that  pre- 
served the  peace  and  ultimately  led  to  victory  in  the  cold  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  important  now  that  we  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
made  during  the  interwar  period. 

The  United  States  has  achieved  an  extraordinary  improvement 
in  its  security.  The  specter  of  global  nuclear  war  no  longer  hangs 
over  us  on  a  daily  basis  as  it  did  during  the  cold  war.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  danger  at  present  of  war  between  the  major  powers.  We 
do  face  threats  to  vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea 
from  some  very  dangerous,  but  smaller  countries;  but  these  can  be 
contained.  The  richest  and  potentially  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world  are  our  close  allies. 
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We  are  able  to  do  all  of  this  with  a  defense  burden  measured  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  that  is  roughly  half  that  of  the  cold-war  pe- 
riod and  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  eve  of  the  Korean  war  and 
with  fewer  Americans  under  arms  than  at  any  time  since  the  eve 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  I  note  those  two  points,  because  the  eve  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  are  not  considered  high- 
water  marks  in  American  national  security  preparedness.  We  are 
touching  those  points,  I  believe,  because,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  we  have  so  many  of  the  strong  countries  of  the  world  on  our 
side  it  is  safe  to  do  so;  but  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  all  we  hear 
are  additional  cries  and  calls  for  further,  deeper  reductions. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  much  reduced  burden  is  still 
far  too  much  for  us  to  bear,  that  the  United  States  far  exceeds  any 
other  country  in  the  world  in  its  military  capability  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  even  this  defense  burden. 

My  own  view  is  that  this  American  dominance  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  the  world  in  building  a  peaceful  relationship  among 
the  emerging  great  powers  of  the  next  century,  a  relationship  that 
will  bring  security  to  our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  pay  this  price  now,  it  will  be  like  failing  to  buy  insur- 
ance. There  will  be  a  much  higher  price  to  be  paid  later — a  price 
to  be  paid  in  money,  but  also  in  a  much  greater  danger  of  war,  a 
danger  that  will  carry  with  it  even  the  renewed  threat  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Let  me  elaborate  briefly.  Our  Armed  Forces  perform  many  func- 
tions. Having  invested  as  much  in  them  as  we  have,  it  is  appro- 
priate at  times  to  use  them  for  other  purposes,  such  as  helping 
hurricane  victims  or  feeding  starving  people.  However,  it  is  not  for 
humanitarian  missions  that  we  invest  so  much  or,  more  impor- 
tantly, that  we  risk  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women,  but 
rather  to  protect  our  national  security. 

That  broad  objective  encompasses  a  number  of  more  specific 
ones,  but  one  of  the  most  important  is  to  prevent  the  military 
domination  of  a  major  portion  of  the  globe  by  a  hostile  power.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  fought  two  World  Wars  and  a  cold  war  in  this 
century,  and  it  remains  the  one  thing  that  would  most  endanger 
our  national  security  and  even  our  survival  as  a  nation  or  at  least 
as  a  democratic  nation. 

A  second  important  objective — increasingly  so  as  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction — is  to  protect  American  citizens  from  ter- 
rorist attacks  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  I  said,  we  face  today 
a  fortunate  situation  where  there  is  no  such  threat  as  the  military 
domination  of  a  major  portion  of  the  globe.  However,  unless  we 
want  to  stake  our  national  security  on  a  belief  that  human  nature 
and  the  behavior  of  nations  has  fundamentally  changed,  it  would 
be  a  mistake,  and  a  potentially  fatal  one,  if  we  stop  concerning  our- 
selves with  that  problem. 

Rather,  we  should  view  our  present  strategic  situation  as  one  in 
which  we  have  acquired  enormous  strategic  depth  at  a  cost  that  is 
relatively  low  in  historical  terms.  We  can  preserve  that  strategic 
depth  and  keep  the  cost  of  defense  comparatively  low  and  the 
threats  to  our  national  security  relatively  remote. 
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In  fact,  strategy  is  not  just  about  deciding  which  wars  we  will 
fight  but  about  navigating  our  way  to  our  desired  objectives  in  the 
future  and  relating  our  present  actions  to  future  outcomes  we  hope 
to  achieve.  From  that  perspective  there  are  a  number  of  important 
considerations  that  get  lost  when  we  focus  too  exclusively  on  decid- 
ing which  wars  we  should  plan  to  fight  or  how  many. 

Let  me  mention  four  that  I  consider  particularly  important. 
First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  need  to  account  for  uncer- 
tainty in  our  strategy  and  planning.  None  of  the  major  threats  that 
we  have  faced  in  this  century  was  foreseen  more  than  a  decade  be- 
fore it  appeared.  None  of  the  smaller  wars  we  have  fought  in  the 
last  50  years  was  foreseen  clearly  even  5  years  before.  Certainly, 
no  one  that  I  know  of  in  1945  dreamed  of  suggesting  after  the 
United  States  had  just  assembled  the  most  powerful  armed  force 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  short  5  years  later  we  might  be 
almost  driven  off  the  Korean  peninsula  by  a  third-  or  fourth-rate 
military  power. 

At  the  NATO  Summit  in  London  in  July  1990,  the  summit  which 
declared  an  end  to  the  cold  war.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  the 
chair  of  the  meeting,  opened  by  saying,  Europe  stands  today  on  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  as  promising  in  its  own  way,  she  said  as  1919 
and  1945. 

Obviously,  she  meant  that  if  we  were  not  careful  the  promise  of 
1990  could  fail  as  badly  as  the  promise  of  those  earlier  years,  but 
I  doubt  that  even  she  imagined  that  less  than  a  month  later  Sad- 
dam Hussein  would  invade  Kuwait  and  the  United  States  would  be 
involved  in  one  of  the  largest  overseas  military  deployments  since 
World  War  IL  As  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  make  allowance  for  un- 
certainty in  defense  strategy,  it  is  really  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves. 

Second,  our  defense  strategy  does  much  more  than  simply  deal 
with  the  threats  that  the  world  throws  up  at  us.  It  also  shapes  that 
world  in  very  important  ways.  It  does  so  by  supporting  the  power- 
ful structure  of  alliances  that  did  so  much  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
and  successful  end  to  the  cold  war,  and  that  can  do  much  to  shape 
a  peaceful  world  in  the  future. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  United  States- 
Japan  Security  Alliance,  the  United  States-Korean  Security  Alli- 
ance may  be  security  relationships  that  grew  up  to  deal,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two,  with  a  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  no  longer  exists,  but  they  are  of  vital  importance  in  shaping 
the  world  of  the  future  and  they  don't  happen  just  because  those 
countries  are  democracies  and  we  are  a  democracy.  They  also  hap- 
pen because  those  countries  have  great  confidence  in  the  alliance 
relationships  and  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  se- 
curity. 

If  I  could  digress  for  a  minute  and  elaborate,  because  we  have 
had  several  references  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  as- 
sembled probably  the  most  stunning  coalition  of  power  on  our  side 
than  any  time  in  history,  but  this  depends  in  considerable  measure 
on  nations  voluntarily  aligning  themselves  with  us,  and  those  deci- 
sions in  turn  are  often  shaped  by  their  perception  of  future  power 
relationships. 
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I  think  we  can  see  this  particularly  in  Asia  where  the  shadow  of 
the  Chinese  military  power,  although  it  is  still  very,  very  remote, 
is  already  beginning  to  affect  the  behavior  of  countries  in  that  re- 
gion and  where  it  is  vitally  important  I  believe  for  us,  for  those 
countries  concerned  about  the  peace  and  security  of  Asia,  to  see  the 
United  States  as  a  critical  and  important  factor  in  their  security. 

We  also  shape  the  future  by  preventing  or  dampening  destabiliz- 
ing military  competition  that  would  take  place  in  the  absence  of  a 
U.S.  security  role.  I  think  this  is  particularly  true  of  our  security 
relationships  with  Japan  and  Germany.  Those  two  great  nations, 
if  forced  to  rely  entirely  on  themselves  for  their  security,  would  be 
forced  to  develop  military  forces  of  a  kind  that  would  have  I  think 
very  serious  destabilizing  effects  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Not  that  they 
want  to  have  those  effects,  but  I  think  if  forced  on  their  own  they 
might  find  they  had  to  do  so.  The  security  alliances  that  we  develop 
allow  everyone  to  maintain  security  at  much  lower  levels  of  force, 
which  ultimately  benefits  us  as  well. 

We  shape  the  future  by  providing  an  environment  in  which  many 
countries  can  concentrate  on  peaceful  economic  and  democratic  de- 
velopment of  the  kind  that  helps  produce  a  genuinely  more  stable 
world  in  the  long  run. 

I  was  the  American  Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  was  very  striking  there,  the  commander  of  the  Armed  Forces 
once  said,  there  is  no  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union — this  was  back 
in  the  old  days  when  there  was  still  a  Soviet  Union — when  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  that  he  said  there  is  no  threat  because  you 
Americans  take  care  of  it.  I  said  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would 
at  least  add  that  comment  when  you  say  it  in  public. 

He  said  if  I  said  there  was  a  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  my 
boys,  as  he  would  refer  to  these  50-year-old  generals,  my  boys 
would  bankrupt  this  country  trying  to  deal  with  it.  Instead  Indo- 
nesia is  able  to  maintain  a  very  low  percentage  of  its  GNP  on  de- 
fense and  concentrate  on  very  successful  economic  development. 

I  think  that  story  can  be  reproduced  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
And,  in  my  view,  it  is  a  very  strong  reason  today  for  proceeding 
with  the  enlargement  of  NATO  so  that  the  new  democratic  nations 
of  and  Eastern  Europe  can  concentrate  on  politics  and  economics, 
which  is  in  our  interest,  and  not  have  to  preoccupy  themselves  so 
totally  with  security. 

Finally,  we  shape  the  future  not  simply  by  deterring  threats  but 
also  by  preventing  many  from  even  emerging.  The  world  in  which 
we  live  has  been  fundamentally  shaped  by  the  assumption  on  the 
part  of  many  people  that  certain  military  actions  would  simply  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  therefore  they 
direct  their  ambitions  in  more  peaceful  directions. 

The  third  important  task  for  U.S.  strategy  is  to  preserve  the  ca- 
pacity for  U.S.  leadership.  We  have  seen,  I  think  graphically  in 
Bosnia,  what  happens  when  there  is  no  leadership  even  if  there  is 
goodwill. 

We  have  seen  more  recently  what  happens  when  there  is  leader- 
ship. Leadership  is  something  very  different  from  U.S.  domination 
or  from  the  notion  that  the  United  States  as  a  superpower  can  do 
everything. 
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It  is  precisely  in  order  to  preserve  one  of  our  greatest  assets,  the 
voluntary  alliance  with  us  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world,  that  we  must  maintain  our  capacity  to  lead.  It  seems  para- 
doxical to  some  but  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  on  its 
own  unilaterally  when  necessary  is  the  key  to  our  ability  to  assem- 
ble multilateral  coalitions.  We  would  not  have  been  able  to  assem- 
ble the  extraordinary  coalition  we  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf  if  we  had 
not  been  able  at  the  outset  to  demonstrate  our  determination  to  go 
ahead  with  or  without  help.  When  you  are  able  to  proceed  on  your 
own,  you  get  a  lot  more  help  than  when  you  don't. 

Fourth  and  finally,  a  credible  defense  strategy  must  maintain 
our  ability  to  compete  in  the  long  run.  Getting  the  proper  emphasis 
on  this  element  of  our  defense  strategy  is  perhaps  the  one  that  is 
most  endangered  by  excessive  emphasis  on  the  requirements  of 
specific  near-term  contingencies.  But  it  is  a  particularly  important 
element  of  our  strategy  at  a  time  when  the  immediate  threats  that 
we  face  are  comparatively  small,  while  the  proliferation  of  ad- 
vanced weaponry  and  the  potential  for  large  shifts  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  world  economic  and  industrial  power  could  present  us  with 
a  very  different  future. 

It  is  made  even  more  important  by  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
through  a  period  of  potentially  revolutionary  change  in  military  af- 
fairs. It  could  be  as  large  in  its  consequences  as  the  changes  that 
took  place  during  the  1920's  and  1930's,  or  the  revolution  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Maintaining  our  long-term  competitiveness  obviously  involves  in- 
vestment in  technology,  but  that  is  not  enough  by  itself  It  involves 
investment  in  people  as  well.  As  was  correctly  observed  during  the 
gulf  war,  smart  weapons  require  smart  people,  and  we  were  fortu- 
nate then  to  have  them  both.  But  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  de- 
velop and  attract  good  people. 

Finally,  good  technology  and  good  people  are  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  to  remain  competitive.  It  is  also  essential  to  maintain  our 
capacity  to  innovate,  something  that  seems  classically  to  be  hardest 
for  countries  or  corporations  or  sports  teams  that  are  at  the  top  of 
the  league.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  these  revolutions  are 
mastered  first  by  the  hungry,  by  the  ones  who  are  trying  to  climb 
to  the  top,  and  I  think  particularly  of  the  revolution  of  1920's  and 
1930's  which  was  of  course  disastrously  won  by  the  Germans. 

But  it  wasn't  the  Germans  who  first  invented  tanks.  It  was  the 
British  and  French  who  first  fielded  them.  Indeed,  it  wasn't  the 
Germans  who  first  figured  out  how  to  make  effective  use  of  armor 
in  warfare.  There  was  a  British  strategist,  Basil  Littleheart,  who 
basically  worked  it  out  and  there  was  an  obscure  French  Colonel 
named  Charles  de  Gaulle  who  also  figured  it  out.  But  their  military 
establishments  didn't  want  that  advice.  They  had  won  the  war  and 
they  didn't  need  to  change.  It  was  the  Germans  who  figured  out 
how  to  make  tanks  a  decisive  instrument  of  warfare,  with  terrible 
and  almost  fatal  consequences. 

Lest  we  think  that  our  present  domination  of  military  technology 
in  the  art  of  war  is  so  complete  that  no  one  could  possibly  challenge 
it,  it  is  worth  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  in  military  affairs  and  as 
in  industrial  affairs,  organizations  that  are  at  the  top  of  their  busi- 
ness are  sometimes  the  ones  that  have  the  greatest  difficulty  inno- 
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vating.  Because  their  style  has  proved  so  successful  it  is  sometimes 
hardest  for  them  to  recognize  that  it  will  no  longer  be  successful 
in  new  conditions. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  more  general  observation.  I  think  that 
any  national  security  strategy  that  ignores  the  crucial  question  of 
the  power  relationships  among  nations  will  be  dangerous  for  U.S. 
national  security  and  dangerous  for  world  peace.  It  will  even  frus- 
trate our  diplomatic  efforts,  as  we  saw  recently  very  clearly  in 
Bosnia. 

Diplomacy  without  power  to  back  it  up  is  likely  to  prove  fruitless. 
But  particularly  if  we  want  to  prevent  big  wars,  the  wars  that 
could  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States  itself  or  the  sur- 
vival of  civilization,  we  must  pay  attention  to  those  countries  that 
might  have  the  power  to  develop  that  kind  of  threat. 

This  means  paying  particular  attention  to  the  great  sources  of 
economic  power  in  Western  Europe  and  East  Asia  and  also  because 
of  its  critical  energy  resources,  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  will  be  particu- 
larly important  to  deal  effectively  with  the  new  sources  of  power 
that  are  emerging  in  East  Asia  because  of  the  astonishing  economic 
growth  of  that  region,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  China.  That  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  long  term  is  going  to  change  power  relation- 
ships in  the  world  fundamentally. 

The  very  success  of  the  ideas  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
are  leading  to  a  burgeoning  of  economic  growth  and  creation  of  new 
wealth  that  is  unprecedented  in  world  history.  And  with  that  new 
economic  power  is  going  to  come  new  relationships  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world. 

The  position  of  world  leadership  which  the  United  States  bears, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  cannot  continue  indefinitely  as  a  nation 
of  only  a  quarter  of  a  billion  people.  But  it  will  be  a  very  long  time, 
in  my  view,  before  anyone  else  can  assume  that  mantle  of  leader- 
ship, nor  is  there  any  candidate  on  the  horizon  that  could  perform 
that  function  in  a  way  that  would  equally  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  the  interests  of  so  many  other  nations  in  preserv- 
ing world  peace  and  security. 

While  we  have  that  leadership,  and  I  think  it  will  still  be  for  a 
very  long  time  if  we  play  our  cards  right,  we  need  to  use  it  to  pre- 
serve a  peaceful  world  and  to  build  long-term  alliances  among  the 
democratic  nations  that  will  enable  them  to  exercise  effective  lead- 
ership as  a  group. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wolfowitz  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  lo  testify  before  this  distinguished 
committee  on  the  important  question  of  U.S.  Security  Intere.sLs  in  the  Post-Cold  War 
World.   I  commend  the  committee  for  this  effort  to  focus  on  the  ends  of  strategy,  a 
subject  that  is  all  to  often  neglected  in  the  attention  we  necessarily  pay  to  the  mean3  for 
achieving  our  goals. 

At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  faces  a  situation  that  is  similar  in 
important  ways  to  the  situation  we  faced  at  the  end  of  two  the  great  global  hot  wars 
earlier  in  this  cenmry.  At  the  end  uf  a  long  and  costly  struggle,  the  enemy  on  which 
we  have  focused  so  much  attention  has  gone  away  and  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that 
it  will  revive  again  in  the  same  form.   As  we  look  around  us,  there  are  few  remaining 
threats  and  those  that  we  can  see  are  much  smaller  than  the  one  that  preoccupied  us 
before.   As  a  result,  it  becomes  tempting  to  conclude  that  major  threats  to  our  security 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  efforts  we  made  and  burdens  that  we  bore  during  the 
Cold  War  are  no  longer  necessary. 

That  conclusion  was  clearly  wrong  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.   By  acting  on  that  conclusion  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  the  United  States  helped  to 
bring  about  the  very  situation  in  which  a  global  alliance  of  aggressors  were  able  to 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  entire 
world.   Although  we  initially  followed  a  similar  course  of  withdrawal  and 
disengagement  in  the  first  two  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  11,  we  recovered  in 
time  to  develop  an  extraordinarily  effective  strategy  to  deal  with  the  new  global  threat 
that  emerged  very  quickly  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  now  that  we  not  repeat  the  mistakes  made 
during  the  inter-war  period.  The  United  States  has  achieved  an  extraordinary 
improvement  in  its  security.   The  specter  of  global  nuclear  war  no  longer  hangs  over  us 
on  a  daily  basis,  as  it  did  during  the  Cold  War.  There  is  virtually  no  danger  at  present 
of  war  between  the  major  powers.  We  do  face  threats  to  vital  interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Korea  from  some  very  dangerous  but  smaller  countries,  but  these  can  be 
contained.  The  richest  and  potentially  most  powerfiii  countries  in  the  world  are  our 
close  allies. 

We  are  able  to  do  all  of  this  with  a  defense  burden,  measured  as  a  percemage  of 
GNP.  that  is  roughly  half  that  of  the  Cold  War  peak  and  the  lowest  level  since  the  eve 
of  Pearl  Harbor  and  with  fewer  Americans  under  arms  than  at  any  time  since  the  eve  of 
the  Korean  War.  Those  were  not  high  water  marks  of  U.S.  defense  preparedness.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  still  far  too  much,  that  the  United  States  far  exceeds 
any  other  country  in  the  world  in  its  military  capability  and  (hat  we  cannot  afford  even 
this  large  a  defense  burden.  My  own  view  is  that  this  American  dominance  gives  ua  an 
opportunity  to  lead  the  world  in  building  a  peaceful  relationship  among  the  emerging 
great  powers  in  the  next  century  that  will  bring  security  to  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  this  price  now.  it  will  be  like  failing  to  buy 
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insunncc  -  there  will  be  t  much  higher  price  to  be  paid  later  and  will  be  paid  not  just 
in  money  put  in  much  greater  danger  of  war,  a  danger  that  will  cany  with  it  even  the 
renewed  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Let  me  elaborate  briefly. 

Our  armed  forces  perform  many  functions.  Having  invested  as  much  in  them  as 
we  have,  it  is  appropriate  at  times  to  use  them  for  other  purposes,  such  as  helping 
hurricane  victinv;  or  feeding  starving  people.  However,  it  is  not  for  humanitarian 
missions  that  we  invest  so  much  or  risk  the  lives  of  American  men  aitd  women,  but 
rather  to  protect  our  national  security.  That  broad  objective  encompasses  a  number  of 
more  specific  ones,  but  one  of  the  most  important  is  to  prevent  the  military  domination 
of  a  major  portion  of  the  globe  by  a  hostile  power.  That  is  the  reason  we  fought  two 
world  wars  and  a  Cold  War  in  this  century  and  it  remains  the  one  thing  that  would 
most  endanger  our  national  security  and  even  our  survival  as  a  nation.   A  second 
important  objective,  increasingly  important  as  we  face  the  possibility  of  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  is  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  terrorist  attacks,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Today  we  face  a  forninate  situation  in  which  there  is  no  such  threat  of  the 
military  domination  of  a  major  portion  of  the  globe.  Some  might  say  that  therefore  we 
rteed  not  concern  ourselves  with  that  problem.  However,  unless  we  want  to  stake  our 
national  security  on  a  belief  that  human  nature  and  the  behavior  of  nations  has 
fundamentally  changed,  that  would  be  a  misuke  and  a  potentially  faul  one.  There 
could  be  no  greater  failure  of  this  generation  than  to  bequeath  that  danger  to  the  next 
generation. 

Rather,  we  should  view  our  present  strategic  situation  as  one  in  which  we  have 
acquired  enornxms  strategic  depth.  At  a  cost  that  is  relatively  low  in  historical  terms, 
we  can  preserve  that  strategic  depth  and  keep  the  costs  of  defense  comparatively  low 
and  the  major  threats  to  our  national  security  relatively  remote.  In  fact,  strategy  is  not 
just  about  deciding  which  wars  we  will  fight  but  about  luivigating  our  way  to  our 
desired  objectives  in  the  ftiiure  and  relating  our  present  actions  to  the  future  outcomes 
we  hope  to  achieve.  From  that  perspective  there  are  a  number  of  important 
considerations  that  get  lost  if  we  focus  too  exclusively  on  deciding  which  wars  we 
should  plan  to  fight  or  how  many: 

1)  Perh^  most  in^rtant  is  the  need  to  account  for  uncertainty  in  our  strategy 
and  planning.  None  of  the  major  threats  we  have  faced  in  this  century  was  foreseen 
more  than  a  decade  before  it  appeared.  Noik  of  the  smaller  wars  we  have  fought  in  the 
last  fifty  years  was  foreseen  clearly  even  flve  years  before.  CertaiiUy,  no  one  in  1945 
would  have  dreamed  of  suggesting,  after  the  United  States  had  assembled  the  most 
powerful  armed  force  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  five  years  later  we  might  almost 
be  driven  off  the  Korean  Peninsula  by  a  third  or  fourth  rate  military  power. 

At  the  NATO  Summit  in  London  in  July  of  1990,  the  summit  which  declared  an 
end  to  the  Cold  War,  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  as  chair  of  the  meeting,  opened  by 
saying  "Europe  stands  today  on  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  as  promising  in  its  own  way  as 
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1919  and  1945."  Obviously  stw  meant  that  if  we  were  not  careftil,  the  promise  of  1990 
could  hi\  as  badly  as  tbe  promise  of  those  earlier  years.  But  I  doubt  that  even  she 
imagined  that  less  than  a  month  later  Saddam  Hussein  would  invade  Kuwait  and  the 
United  States  would  be  involved  in  one  of  the  largest  overseas  military  deployments 
since  World  War  II . 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  make  allowance  for  uncertainty  in  defense  strategy  •- 
precisely  because  it  is  uncertain  --  it  is  really  at  the  heart  of  the  maner.   If  we  fail  to  do 
so.  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves. 

2)  Our  defense  strategy  should  do  more  than  deal  with  threats  that  the  world 
throws  up  at  us.  It  also  shapes  that  world  in  very  imporunt  ways.   It  docs  so  by 
supporting  the  powerAil  stnicmre  of  alliances  that  did  so  much  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  and  successful  end  to  the  Cold  War  and  can  do  so  much  to  shape  a  peacefiil 
world  in  the  fUture.  It  does  so  by  preventing  or  damping  destabilizing  military 
competition  that  would  take  place  in  the  absence  of  a  U.S.  security  role.  It  does  so  by 
providing  an  enviroiunent  for  many  countries  to  concentrate  on  peaceful  economic  and 
democratic  development  of  the  kind  that  helps  produce  a  genuinely  more  stable  world 
in  the  long  run.  And  it  does  so  not  only  by  deterring  threats  but  by  preventing  many 
threats  from  even  emerging  -  the  world  we  live  in  has  been  fundamentally  shaped  by 
the  assumption  on  the  part  of  many  people  that  certain  military  actions  would  simply 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  therefore  they  direct  their 
ambitions  in  more  peaceful  directions. 

3)  A  third  important  task  for  U.S.  strategy  is  to  preserve  the  capacity  for  U.S. 
leadership.  That  is  very  different  from  U.S.  domination  or  the  notion  of  the  United 
States  as  a  superpower  that  can  do  everything.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  preserve  oite 
of  our  greatest  assets,  the  volunury  alliance  with  us  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world,  that  we  must  maintain  our  capacity  to  lead.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  some,  but 
the  ability  of  the  United  Sutes  to  act  unilaterally  when  accessary  is  the  key  to  our 
ability  to  assemble  multilateral  coalitions,  as  we  did  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  can  share 
the  risks  and  burdens  with  us. 

4)  Finally,  a  credible  defense  strategy  must  maintain  our  ability  to  compete 
tnilitarily  in  the  long  run.  Getting  the  proper  emphasis  on  this  element  of  our  defense 
strategy  is  perhaps  the  one  most  endangered  by  excessive  emphasis  on  the  requirements 
of  specific  near-term  contingencies.  But  it  is  a  particularly  important  element  of  our 
strategy  at  a  time  when  the  immediate  threats  that  we  face  are  comparatively  small, 
while  the  proliferation  of  advanced  weaponry  and  the  potential  for  large  shifts  in  die 
distribution  of  world  economic  and  industrial  power  could  present  us  with  a  very 
different  fiiture.  And  it  is  made  even  more  important  by  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
through  a  period  of  potentially  revolutionary  change  in  military  affairs  that  could  be  as 
large  in  its  consequences  as  the  revohitionary  change  that  took  place  during  the  I920's 
and  1930*8  or  the  revolution  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mainuining  our  long  term  competitiveness  obviously  involves  investment  in 
technology,  but  that  by  itself  is  not  enough.  It  involves  investment  in  people  as  well.  It 
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was  correctly  observed  during  ihe  Gulf  War  that  smart  weapons  require  smart  people, 
and  we  were  fortunate  then  to  have  both,  but  it  takes  time  and  efTon  to  develop  and 
attract  good  people.   But  good  technology  and  good  people  are  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  to  remain  competitive.   It  is  also  essential  to  mainuin  our  capacity  to 
innovate. 

During  one  of  those  earlier  revolutions  in  military  affairs,  it  was  not  the 
Germans  who  invented  tanks.   It  was  the  British  and  French  who  first  fielded  them,  but 
it  was  the  Germans  who  figured  out  how  to  make  them  a  decisive  instrxunent  of 
warfare,  with  terrible  and  almost  fatal  consequences.  Lest  we  think  that  our  present 
domination  of  military  technology  and  the  art  of  warfare  is  so  complete  that  no  one 
could  possibly  challenge  it,  it  is  worth  reflecting  on  the  ^t  that  in  military  affairs,  as 
in  industrial  affairs,  organizations  that  are  at  the  top  of  their  business  are  sometimes  the 
ones  that  have  the  greatest  difficulty  innovating.  Because  their  style  has  proved  so 
successful,  it  is  sometimes  hardest  for  them  to  recognize  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
successful  in  new  conditions. 


Let  me  conclude  with  a  noore  general  observation: 

Any  national  security  strategy  that  ignores  the  crucial  question  of  the  power 
relationships  among  nations  will  be  very  dangerous  for  U.S.  national  security.  It  will 
even  frustrate  our  diplomatic  efforts  -  as  we  saw  very  clearly  in  Bosnia,  diplomacy 
without  power  to  back  it  up  is  likely  to  prove  fruitless.  But  particularly  if  we  want  to 
prevent  big  wars,  the  wars  that  could  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  Sutes  itself, 
we  must  pay  attention  to  those  countries  that  might  have  the  power  to  develop  that  kind 
of  threat.  This  means  paying  particular  attention  to  the  great  sources  of  economic 
power  in  Western  Europe  and  East  Asia  and  also,  because  of  its  cntical  energy 
resources,  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  will  be  particularly  important  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  new  sources  of  power  that  are  emerging  in  Fast  Asia,  and  perhaps  most  of  all 
China,  because  of  the  astonishing  economic  growth  of  that  region. 

The  power  relationships  in  the  world  are  changing  fundamentally.  The  very 
success  of  the  ideas  of  political  and  economic  freedom  are  leading  to  a  burgeoning  of 
economic  growth  and  creation  of  new  wealth  that  is  unprecedented  in  world  history. 

With  that  new  economic  power  will  come  new  relationships  among  the  powers 
of  the  world.  The  position  of  world  leadership  which  the  United  States  bears  ~ 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  -  cannot  continue  indefinitely  as  a  nation  of  "only"  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  people.  But  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  anyone  else  can  assume  that 
mantle  of  leadership.   Nor  is  there  any  candidate  on  the  horizon  which  could  perform 
that  fVjnction  in  a  way  that  could  equally  well  serve  not  only  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  but  also  the  interests  of  other  nations  in  preserving  world  peace  and  security. 
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While  we  have  that  leadership,  we  need  to  use  it  lo  preserve  a  peaceful  world  and  to 
build  a  long-term  alliance  among  the  democratic  nations  that  will  enable  them  to 
exercise  effective  leadership  as  group. 
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Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dean. 

Thank  you  gentlemen,  all  of  you. 

If  you  will  respond  to  some  questions  from  our  committee,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  this  hearing  is  entitled  a  hearing  on  U.S. 
national  security  interests  in  the  post-cold-war  world. 

As  I  tried  to  state  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  believe  that  this 
post-cold-war  era  has  moved  us  into  a  period  of  change  and  transi- 
tion that  is  unprecedented  and  unheralded  in  American  history  and 
in  world  history,  and  that  while  I  believe  that  essentially  our  na- 
tional security  interests  in  broad  terms  remain  the  same,  what  is 
different  at  this  moment  is  that  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
develop  a  strategy  based  on  subtleties  and  nuances  and  variation 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with  in  the  past. 

I  believe  this  moment  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  broad  national  security  strategy  that  essentially  has  three  ele- 
ments: One  element  is  a  vibrant  and  healthy  economy,  which 
means  that  the  people  are  well-trained  and  well-educated,  a 
healthy  environment,  well-informed.  That  means  a  major  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  country  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  policies, 
programs  and  ideas  that  go  forward  that  contribute  to  a  vibrant 
and  healthy  economy.  This  is  an  opportunity  in  the  post-cold-war 
world  to  put  that  on  the  national  security  agenda  because  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  a  vibrant  healthy  economy  is  an  integral  of  our 
national  security  strategy. 

Second,  is  a  foreign  policy  that  is  rooted  in  the  politics  of  preven- 
tion, diplomacy,  political  solution,  economic  development,  commit- 
ment to  human  rights,  et  cetera. 

The  third  element  of  our  national  security  strategy  then  is  a 
properly  sized,  properly  equipped,  and  properly  trained  military  to 
meet  the  needs  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century  in  this  post-cold- 
war  era. 

The  reason  why  I  raise  that  is  because  it  seems  to  me  as  I  listen 
very  carefully,  that  you  and  Mr.  Kagan  both  seem  to  define  na- 
tional security  in  military  terms,  and  almost  exclusively.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  this  committee,  while  it  has  a  responsibility  at  the  end 
of  the  day  to  address  the  appropriate  sizing  of  our  military,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  see  the  totality  of  our  national  security  inter- 
ests, the  totality  of  our  national  security  strategy  and  that  includes 
our  domestic  environment,  a  rational  intelligent,  cogent  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  it  also  includes  military. 

You  can't  get  to  properly  sized,  properly  equipped,  properly 
trained  military  structure  unless  you  deal  with  the  totality  of  the 
situation.  Otherwise,  we  are  simply  crapshooting  that  a  $270  bil- 
lion military  force  is  what  we  ought  to  have.  What  does  that  relate 
to  unless  you  are  looking  at  the  other  two  elements. 

I  would  like  you,  sir,  to  comment  to  that. 

Mr.  Kagan,  I  would  like  you  to  comment  to  the  following:  You 
talked  about  as  you  look  back  in  history,  and  I  think  looking  at  his- 
tory is  important,  but  I  tend  to  agree  with  Mr.  Steinbruner,  that 
this  is  an  unprecedented  moment. 
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As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  interesting  thing  about  this 
moment  is  there  are  no  experts.  We  developed  experts  in  the  cold 
war.  They  wrote  dissertations,  articles,  videos,  whatever,  movies, 
documentaries  the  cold  war. 

There  are  no  post-cold-war  experts.  We  are  all  feeling  our  way 
through  this  moment  and  trying  to  deal  with  the  reality,  because 
I  think  this  moment  is  extremely  large,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Steinbruner's  comments  speak  to  that  in  a  very  profound  way. 

Mr.  Kagan,  you  talked  about  competition  for  power  and  the 
struggle  for  it  and  the  inevitability  of  war.  If  that  is  the  case,  how 
then  do  you  explain  that  on  the  European  continent,  Germany, 
France,  England,  Spain,  fought  wars  even  into  this  century;  yet 
they  came  together  in  the  NATO  alliance,  considered  perhaps  the 
most  successful  alliance  in  modern  history,  and  they  have  not 
waged  war?  I  have  heard  no  scholars  speculate  in  any  strong  sense 
that  these  nations  would  engage  in  a  war.  I  believe  history  is  pro- 
gressive, is  not  similarly  marching  to  the  same  tune  in  a  different 
year. 

I  think  that  we  move  forward  as  human  beings,  we  move  forward 
as  nation  states.  How  then  do  you  explain  when  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  came  together  in  unprecedented  terms  and  said  let 
us  not  wage  war  around  the  colonial  boundaries,  because  we  could 
fight  wars  forever  in  that  regard.  Let's  lay  our  weapons  down  in 
that,  except  in  rare  terms.  But  it  created  ethnic  differences  that 
contribute  to  internal  conflict,  but  they  weren't  fighting  each  other 
over  nation  states. 

How  then  do  you  explain  in  this  hemisphere,  not  waging  war 
with  Canada.  We  have  unprecedented  friendly  relationships  with 
Mexico,  in  Latin  America,  with  lowering  the  presence  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  military  on  nation  states.  We  are  beginning  to  move 
away  from  border  conflicts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  history  is  progressive  and  that  while  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  back  at  history,  we  should  not  become  captives  of 
history,  and  I  think  this  is  an  incredible  moment  from  the  stand- 
point of  information,  scientific,  technological  breakthroughs,  and 
advancements.  So  how  then  do  you  account  for  these  developments, 
if  indeed  war  is  inevitable? 

Finally,  Mr.  Steinbruner,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  com- 
ment to  both  of  these  issues  from  your  perspective. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Dellums. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  go  back 
through  my  statement,  a  great  deal  of  what  I  was  emphasizing  is 
the  role  that  an  American  military  leadership,  and  I  use  the  word 
leadership  and  I  use  the  word  military,  plays  in  that  second  pillar 
of  your  three-part  strategy.  You  can't  have  an  effective  foreign  pol- 
icy of  prevention,  you  can't  have  effective  diplomacy,  you  can't  have 
effective  democracy  building  in  a  world  that  is  insecure  or  in  a 
world  where  American  power  is  not  respected.  I  think  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between  your  second  and  third  points. 

Mr.  Dellums.  All  three  of  my  points  are  integrated.  I  think  that 
is  the  thrust  of  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  What  I  was  focusing  on  particularly  is  the  con- 
nections between  the  second  and  the  third.  I  think  there  are  far  too 
many  people  who  are  prepared  to  say  that  because  the  cold  war  is 
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over,  unlike  you  who  would  say  all  we  have  to  worry  about  are  ele- 
ments one  and  two,  even  the  question  of  a  healthy  economy  in  a 
world  where  the  United  States  withdraws  from  security  leadership 
is  I  think  questionable.  But  the  kind  of  world  of  diplomacy  that  you 
describe  I  think  is  impossible  without  somebody  playing  the  role  of 
military  leadership. 

As  I  have  said,  I  don't  want  to  see  the  Chinese  playing  that  role, 
I  can't  think  of  any  other  candidate  for  that  role,  and  there  are 
very  few  countries  in  the  world  that  want  anybody  other  than  us. 
I  admit  there  are  no  experts  in  this  field.  It  is  why  I  put  such 
stress  on  uncertainty. 

I  believe  that  part  of  what  we  are  doing  with  providing  an  ade- 
quate military  is  to  provide  against  that  uncertainty.  I  find  it  dis- 
turbing when  Dr.  Steinbruner  says  that  we  will  have  the  military 
dominance  we  need  automatically.  It  is  not  going  to  come  automati- 
cally. It  is  going  to  come  with  effort  at  some  cost. 

It  depends  in  part  on  other  countries  judging  us  as  having  the 
capability  to  lead.  I  don't  want  to  spend  more  than  we  have  to,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  be  a  very  effective  military  power  to  do  that. 

A  last  point,  if  I  may  intrude  on  the  question  you  asked  Professor 
Kagan.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  change  in  history.  I  happen  to  be 
someone  who  believes  that  the  record  suggests  that  as  countries  be- 
come more  democratic  and  richer,  which  tends  to  happen  together, 
so  I  don't  know  which  is  the  dominant  effect,  they  tend  to  be  less 
concerned  with  acquiring  little  pieces  of  territory  and  more  con- 
cerned with  managing  their  internal  affairs. 

Although,  having  said  that,  I  have  to  note  that  our  two  great 
friends  in  Northeast  Asia,  Japan,  and  Korea,  who  are  democratic 
and  prospering  economically,  are  managing  to  fight  over,  at  least 
verbally,  over  a  little  rock  in  the  middle  of  this  piece  of  water  that 
they  can't  agree  on  a  name,  the  Japanese  call  it  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  the  Koreans  call  it  the  Korean  Sea.  So  when  people  really  get 
over  those  things  may  be  a  long  time  in  coming.  But  I  think  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  the  cold  war  was  not  just  containing 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  building  peace  among  countries  that  have 
never  before  in  history,  at  least  in  the  last  few  hundred  years  at 
least,  been  at  peace  with  one  another,  most  notably  France  and 
Germany,  but  many  others. 

I  think  that  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  effects  of  democracy, 
but  I  believe  it  is  also  very  much  attributable  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  security  arrangement  that  worked  for  everyone,  and  it 
worked  for  everyone  because  the  United  States  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  it.  Take  that  away  and  you  are  left  only  with  democratic 
values  to  keep  the  peace  in  Europe.  And  I  think  that  is  a  risky  bet, 
not  because  I  am  an  expert,  not  because  I  can  tell  you  for  sure  the 
French  and  Germans  will  go  back  to  war,  but  I  don't  want  to  take 
the  chance. 

To  me,  it  is  a  little  bit  like  when  you  are  renovating  a  house.  You 
shouldn't  take  down  a  wall  when  you  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  a 
load-bearing  wall  or  not.  And  I  believe  that  the  American  security 
presence  in  Europe  and  Asia  bears  a  very  big  load,  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  the  chance  on  experimenting  with  taking  it  away. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  guess  it  is  my  turn. 
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The  first  thing  I  would  Hke  to  say  is  I  do  not  beUeve  that  war 
is  inevitable.  I  observed  that  it  has  always  been  around.  What  I  do 
believe  is  inevitable  is  the  conflicts  about  power,  which  don't  nec- 
essarily lead  to  war  but  which  create  a  climate  in  which  it  becomes 
a  possibility.  I  don't  think  that  is  going  away. 

I  would  also  like — I  guess  I  have  to  make  the  case  in  defense  of 
history  as  being  relevant  still,  even  at  a  time  when  we  would  all 
agree  very  important  changes  are  taking  place.  One  of  the  values 
of  history  is  that  it  gets  you  out  of  the  skin  and  accident  of  where 
and  when  you  were  born  and  things  that  seem  to  us,  gee;  the  world 
is  a  new  place  ever  since  I  was  born.  Before  that,  it  was  really  dif- 
ferent. 

Reading  history  makes  you  realize  people  always  thought  that 
some  of  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  we  have  expressed  today,  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  the  same  thing  being  said  by  Tom  Paine  in  1792, 
and  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  They 
are  all  right. 

In  critical  ways  the  world  was  a  different  place  and  will  never 
be  the  same.  But  my  observation  is  there  are  some  things  that 
don't  seem  to  change  or  if  they  do,  they  change  very  little,  and  one 
is  the  central  fact  of  the  concern  about  relative  power  and  the  com- 
petition for  it  and  what  springs  from  it.  So  one  observation  I  would 
make  then  is  simply  that  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of,  the  scene 
is  Eden  and  Adam  and  Eve  are  leaving  and  Eve  is  weeping  at  this 
terrible  turn  of  events.  Adam  is  comforting  her  and  he  says  now, 
now,  dear,  you  must  realize  we  live  in  an  age  of  transition.  That 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  think  we  should  be  too 
swept  away  with  the  changes. 

About  Steinbruner's  point  about  the  incredible  increase  in  capac- 
ity to  communicate  cheaply  is  terribly  important.  I  would  argue 
what  is  more  important  than  being  able  to  communicate  swiftly,  is 
what  you  are  communicating.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  the  fundamental  concerns  that  people  have, 
their  wishes,  their  fears,  their  desires  don't  fundamentally  change, 
and  they  come  into  conflict  inevitably.  So  that  I  think  we  have  to 
be  worried  about  that. 

You  are  right  in  pointing  out  that  nations  who  yesterday  were 
hostile  and  who  fought  one  another,  are  not  today.  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  of  peace  among  European  countries,  at  least  in 
the  West.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  early  to  be  too  confident  about  Europe 
as  a  whole. 

There  are  important  countries — I  think  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  Russia  as  being  one,  which  certainly  as  a  nation  whether 
it  gets  itself  together,  whenever  that  is,  is  not  content  with  its  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  That  doesn't  mean  they  will  necessarily  go  to 
war.  That  is  where  I  would  agree  with  most  of  what  Mr.  Wolfowitz 
said. 

It  is  precisely  the  realization  that  people  who  are  going  to  be  dis- 
content with  their  relative  power  in  the  world,  we  can  see  to  it  to 
a  considerable  degree  that  they  don't  turn  to  violent  means  for 
changing  that  situation  by  making  that  an  unattractive  prospect. 
The  more  unattractive  we  can  make  that,  the  more  inescapably  un- 
attractive we  can  make  that,  the  greater  is  the  chance  that  they 
will  have  a  different  way  of  resolving  their  unhappiness. 
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Russia  is  easy  to  identify  as  they  are  not  going  to  stay  where 
they  are.  Their  historical  position  is  not  reflected  by  their  situation 
today. 

China  is  not  satisfied  with  its  relative  place  in  the  world.  The 
question  is  will  it  be  tempted  to  use  force  to  change  that.  To  the 
degree  that  that  seems  like  an  unprofitable  prospect,  it  is  less  like- 
ly that  they  will. 

So  I  think  that  we  can  affect  the  degree  to  which  the  world  will 
be  a  different  place.  To  the  degree  that  we  don't  perform  the  acts 
of  leadership  that  Mr.  Wolfowitz  talked  about  and  actively  engage 
that  program  of  making  war  unattractive,  to  that  degree  we  will 
be  making  war  more  likely. 

Your  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  central  and  correct. 
It  is  essential  to  think  about  all  three  elements.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  realize,  I  am  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wolfowitz  here,  that  democ- 
racy functions,  I  think  I  say  this  comfortably,  most  effectively  when 
there  is  not  any  question  about  the  fact  that  it  can  be  backed  up 
by  force  when  necessary.  That  doesn't  mean  dictation.  It  means 
creating  a  climate  in  which  force  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  option, 
is  one  in  which  diplomacy  works  most  effectively. 

To  comment  on  your  point  about  how  essential  it  is  that  the  eco- 
nomic and,  I  would  add,  social  and  cultural  health  of  the  United 
States  is  a  critical  component  of  our  security.  We  need  to  keep 
thinking  about  that.  I  want  to  warn  as  an  observer  that  little  as 
we  know  about  international  relations  and  our  capacity  to  predict, 
there  are  no  experts  on  the  post-cold-war,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  in  1945,  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  there  were  no  experts  on  how 
to  wage  a  cold  war  either.  Either  wisdom  prevails  or  foolishness 
prevails.  That  is  always  the  issue. 

But  difficult  as  that  job  is,  and  as  few  experts  as  there  are,  if 
we  look  at  the  history  of  our  efforts  to  solve  the  kinds  of  problems 
you  have  been  talking  about  which  are  internal  to  the  United 
States,  we  have  to  admit  we  haven't  been  any  good  at  it.  It  is  a 
very  hard  job.  I  am  simply  saying  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  pit  one 
of  these  elements  against  the  other  and  to  put  all  our  hopes  in  the 
solution  to  one  element  of  them. 

I  have  to  agree  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  that  while  this 
difficult,  new  world  is  taking  shape  and  changing,  we  have  got  to 
provide  it  with  the  stability  that  is  necessary  to  make  that  possible, 
and  the  No.  1  stability  has  to  be  international  relations,  because 
the  number  one  threat  is  war. 

Why  do  I  focus  on  military  questions?  First,  because  I  do  believe 
that  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  everything  else.  Unless  we  have  the 
correct  and  adequate  and  plausible  deterrent  to  war,  nothing  else 
will  happen,  that  on  the  front  burner  is  military. 

Second,  it  is  because  that  is  the  one  that  you  can  get  the  cheap- 
est shot  by  attacking.  Everybody  of  course  says  the  cold  war  is 
over,  so  let's  cut  down  on  military  forces.  We  need  better  thinking 
about  that.  And  that  is  why  we  have  to  think  about  military  ques- 
tions, because  the  easy  answer  for  countries  like  ours,  God  bless  us, 
is  to  say  get  those  damned  things  out  of  here.  We  must  not  do  that 
without  thought.  That  is  my  reason  for  focusing  on  that. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  thank  both  of  you. 
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Mr.  Steinbruner.  Mr.  Dellums,  I  agree  with  your  broad  concep- 
tion of  security.  I  think  that  is  our  problem,  to  understand  these 
broader  dimensions  and  how  they  are  brought  together.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  my  comment  about  automatic  invited  misinter- 
pretation, and  I  should  retract  it. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  mean.  We  have  tremendous  mean- 
ingful investment  in  performing  two  basic  missions,  large-scale  nu- 
clear deterrence  and  large-scale  defense  of  allies  in  remote  loca- 
tions against  massive  aggression  and  rapid  reaction  to  anticipated 
threats. 

Most  of  our  money  goes  into  that.  I  am  presuming  that  this  in- 
vestment will  be  sustained,  and  we  are  just  arguing  about  what  is 
the  relative  balance  that  is  required  here.  You  are  pointing  to  the 
dimensions  that  are  a  problem.  Our  capacity  to  react  to  rapidly 
arising,  deliberately  calculated  surprise  attack  is  not  in  question 
and  won't  be  for  quite  some  time,  because  we  are  going  to  sustain 
the  investment  in  that  regard.  I  am  presuming  that.  That  is  what 
I  meant  by  my  infelicitous  comment,  "automatic." 

Although  my  colleagues  appear  to  be  worried  that  we  will  some- 
how abandon  this  process  and  forget  all  the  historical  lessons  that 
are  quite  rightly  pointed  out,  my  supposition  is  that  that  is  not  our 
problem.  Our  problem  is  that  we  inadequately  understand  the 
broader  dimensions  of  the  security  and  the  complicated  interactions 
that  arise  with  our  standard  investment,  and  our  continuing  capac- 
ity for  large-scale  nuclear  force  and  conventional  force  operations. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  which  I  think  you  will  hear  a  lot 
more  about.  At  the  moment,  despite  the  ending  of  the  cold  war,  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  running  basically  a  rapid  deterrent 
operation  against  each  other  in  the  momentum  of  the  past.  They 
don't  really  know  how  to  do  it.  We  don't  know  how  to  do  it  other- 
wise. Russia  is  not  able  to  sustain  that  indefinitely  safely.  They  do 
not  have  a  commensurate  capability  and  they  cannot  acquire  it, 
and  they  understand  that,  and  the  reactions  that  they  are  likely  to 
take  because  of  the  pressure  that  they  feel  are  potentially  very 
dangerous. 

There  is  a  very  large  agenda  there  in  backing  off,  if  you  will,  an 
interaction  that  we  have  partially  backed  off  but  not  entirely.  That 
agenda  will  interact  very  powerfully  with  the  broader  agenda  of 
controlling  fissionable  material  worldwide.  Right  now  we  are  in 
deep  trouble  in  that  regard. 

There  is  a  lot  of  dangerous  fissionable  material  in  various  forms 
under  varying  conditions  of  accounting  and  physical  security  wan- 
dering around.  The  Russian  control  system  has  basically  failed, 
not,  fortunately,  to  the  point  that  they  have  actually  lost  track  or 
lost  physical  control  over  material,  but  the  essence  of  that  system 
depended  upon  the  authoritarian  rule  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which  is  no  longer  there. 

We  have  a  period  of  time  in  which  we  and  they  have  got  to  recre- 
ate a  system  of  control  that  is  reliable.  We  are  partially  engaged 
in  that  but  only  very  partially.  What  I  will  predict  is  that  if  we  get 
into  details  of  sort  of  managing  the  new  conditions  of  military 
power,  we  will  realize  not  that  we  have  inadequacy  of  the  kind  of 
preparations,  we  will  continue  to  have  that;  the  problems  are  the 
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side  effects  of  that  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  other  societies,  in 
particular  Russia. 

What  I  will  say  is  that  we  are  destined  to  learn  that  our  real  in- 
terest, the  broader  dimensions  of  security  you  are  referring  to,  re- 
quire very  intricate  engagement  with  them  to  put  them  into  a  state 
that  they  can  sustain,  in  which  they  are  controlling  their  weapons 
and  their  technologies  better  than  they  currently  are.  That  is  a  far 
more  urgent  problem  than  any  inadequacy  in  being  prepared  to 
conduct  standard  battles. 

We  are  prepared  right  now  and  in  a  decade  will  be  prepared  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  abandon  our  basic  military  investments. 
That  is  my  presumption.  So  I  am  saying  look  at  where  the  prob- 
lems are  and  let's  not  worry  that  we  are  going  to  fall  into  a  replay 
of  historic  failures.  We  did  fail  to  prepare  in  the  1990s,  disastrously 
so.  I  am  presuming  that  we  won't  make  that  mistake  again.  Every- 
thing I  said  is  based  upon  that  presumption.  If  that  were  wrong, 
of  course  that  would  be  a  big  problem.  I  don't  think  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  thank  all  three  gentle- 
men for  their  responses  to  my  questions,  and  simply  conclude  by 
saying  that  explicit  in  my  question  is  that  I  believe  it  is  indeed  in 
our  interest,  indeed  it  is  imperative  that  we  be  engaged  in  the 
world.  So  that  underlies  the  thrust  of  my  question. 

Thank  you  for  your  generosity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buyer. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEVE  E.  BUYER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  INDIANA 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony. 

Several  things  have  been  going  through  my  mind.  It  is  almost 
the  when  and  in  what  manner  the  United  States  engages  in  the 
world.  So  you  can  take  a  philosophical  background  of  someone 
whom  I  respect  in  Ron  Dellums,  and  couple  that  statement  with 
myself;  yet  we  look  at  the  world  sometimes  differently.  So  when 
Mr.  Dellums  says  he  believes  in  engagement  in  the  world,  I  do,  too, 
but  how  that  gets  defined  and  what  manner  and  how  and  when  we 
engage  and  with  whom  is  the  matters  of  question.  That  is  what  is 
in  front  of  us. 

If  real  challenge — here  is  where  I  kind  of  see  us.  I  want  you  to 
comment  on  this.  How  we,  the  United  States,  as  we  have  now 
emerged  as  the  sole  superpower,  how  we  approach  international 
conflict  management — and  we  have  a  tremendous  struggle  at  the 
moment,  we,  myself  and  my  colleagues  here,  of  how  we  address  our 
domestic  requirements  and  the  needs  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  $5  trillion  national  debt,  our  efforts  to  bal- 
ance that  budget.  Over  the  next  6  years,  the  national  debt  accrues 
to  $7  trillion  by  the  time  we  begin  to  address  the  national  debt.  It 
could  then  take  until  the  year  2020  or  2030  to  bring  the  national 
debt  back  into  better  balance.  So  as  we  address  that  domestic  re- 
quirement, it  is  a  requirement.  If  we  don't,  the  numbers  overtake 
themselves,  and  then  we  move  to  hyperinflation  and  devalue  of  cur- 
rency. It  is  just  a  matter  of  fact. 

So  I  do  agree  that  real  power  is  economic  power,  not  military 
power.  Had  it  been  military  power,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
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won  the  cold  war.  So  I  believe  that  our  whole  passion  and  efforts 
to  address  the  balancing  of  the  budget  is  very  real  as  we  address 
domestic  needs. 

Now,  as  we  move  and  globalize  the  world  economy,  so  much  of 
those  domestic  requirements  also  is  a  reliance  on  how  we  partici- 
pate in  the  world  economy  because  of  exports  and  what  it  means 
to  this  Nation  and  jobs. 

In  the  face  of  that,  I  agree  with  you  that  other  nations  do  not 
spend  what  they  should  as  good  neighbors  in  the  world  on  defense 
and  security  needs  within  different  regions  of  the  world.  So  as  we 
try  to  withdraw — let's  use  Europe  as  an  example — as  we  try  to 
withdraw  from  Europe,  we  are  asking  Europe  to  engage  themselves 
in  greater  peace  stability,  cohesion  and  growing  the  economies  of 
that  region  of  the  world  as  the  United  States  begins  to  withdraw. 
We  have  maintained  our  presence  there,  and  then  we  are  asking 
for  greater  burden-sharing. 

I  was  with  the  chairman  when  we  were  in  Norway  and  they 
signed  that  agreement  for  a  new  burden-sharing,  increased  that. 
That  upset  some  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  that  Norway  took 
that  lead,  but  I  think  it  was  very  noble;  it  was  the  correct  thing 
for  the  administration  to  do.  That  is  the  message  that  not  only  we 
need  to  send  to  Europe,  but  to  other  regions,  that  our  allies  and 
other  regions  of  the  world  must  increase  their  defense  needs  and 
requirements  and  ask  for  greater  reliance  upon  them  for  regional 
stability  in  the  world.  Because  as  the  sole  superpower,  we  should 
engage  for  regional  stability,  not  intercontinental  conflicts  that 
pose  no  threat  to  destabilize  a  region.  That  is  how  we  can  engage 
in  the  world  as  a  force  as  we  also  then  balance  this  domestic  re- 
quirement that  we  have. 

If  in  fact  we  engage  ourselves  in  all  the  world,  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  military  budget  that  will  bust  us  in  the  process,  and  I  don't 
like  the  end  result.  I  am  struggling,  just  like  my  colleagues,  with 
how  we  are  going  to  define  this  new  era,  but  that  is  where  I  see 
ourselves  and  our  engagement  in  the  world,  is  trying  to  get  our  al- 
lies to  move  forward  in  responsibility  for  those  regions. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  gentlemen.  If  George  Foreman 
were  your  bodyguard  would  you  lift  weights?  No.  When  George 
Foreman  leaves,  you  are  you  going  to  start  looking  for  someone 
else.  If  there  is  no  one  else  around  you  are  you  going  to  start  lifting 
weights.  So  let  me  hear  your  comments  on  my  analysis. 

Mr.  Kagan.  Just  a  small  point.  I  don't  agree  that  the  reason  we 
defeated  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  cold  war  was  because  of  our  eco- 
nomic superiority  and  not  our  military  superiority.  We  did  have 
military  superiority.  If  we  didn't  have  that  we  would  not  have  won 
the  war.  We  needed  economic  superiority  to  make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Kagan.  The  second  thing  I  want  to  say;  I  suppose  it  will  be 
controversial,  but  I  don't  mind.  We  do  have  to  ask  ourselves  at  all 
times  when  we  are  talking  about  expenditures  about  priorities.  I 
want  to  talk  about  a  large-scale  question  of  priority. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  the  definition  of  a  national  state  is  that 
it  must  be  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  dangers  from  without. 
That  is  sort  of  the  main  reason  that  they  get  invented  is  that  some 
community  wants  to  defend  itself  against  its  opponents.  There  is 
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no  prior  necessity  that  I  can  think  of  for  a  state  to  spend  its  money 
on  defending  itself.  That  has  been  true  forever,  and  no  state  can 
persist  if  it  doesn't  do  that. 

The  various  expenditures  that  we  make  to  improve  the  quahty 
of  Hfe  for  our  citizens  are  highly  desirable,  and  we  have  been  doing 
that,  but  they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  logically  secondary  to  the  pri- 
mary responsibly  of  defending  ourselves.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
greatest  costs  that  are  putting  pressure  on  the  budget  now  are  for 
forms  of  improving,  we  hope,  the  life  of  our  citizens  which  are  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are 
not  good  or  important  or  desirable.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Nation  was  able  to  exist  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  before 
we  made  those  expenditures. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  which  expenditures  are  expend- 
able to  a  degree — we  are  not  talking  about  eliminating  them  in  ei- 
ther case — it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  terrible  blunder  to  think  that 
questions  that  have  to  do  with  our  defense  ought  to  be  secondary 
to  the  others.  Of  course,  we  have  to  balance  our  budgets  and  every- 
thing ought  to  contribute,  but  I  am  very  nervous  that  we  think 
somehow  that  the  military  is  the  place  to  go — it  is  the  last  place 
I  would  go,  granted  not  that  we  just  have  a  fat  military,  but  one 
that  we  think  we  need. 

The  first  question  is  to  determine  what  we  need.  Then  we  can 
worry  about  questions  of  expenditures.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
point.  As  for  the  role  played  by  other  states,  by  our  allies  in  shar- 
ing this  burden,  it  is  evidently  a  good  thing  for  us  to  do  that  to  a 
point.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  very  seriously  what  Mr.  Wolfowitz 
said.  To  some  degree  there  is  a  degree  of  help  we  don't  really  profit 
from. 

If  Japan  and  Germany  should  lose  confidence  in  our  willingness 
to  do  what  we  have  to  do  and  decide  they  have  to  become  able  to 
defend  themselves  independently  of  us,  we  will  have  created  a  de- 
gree of  military  power  in  the  world  that  is  potentially  difficult,  that 
would  be  a  terrible  disaster.  We  gain  enormously  by  those  States 
deciding  we  are  George  Foreman  and  they  don't  want  to  lift 
weights.  There  is  a  tremendous  benefit  in  that. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Dr.  Kagan,  you  are  the  one  that  just  testified  that 
said  as  preponderant  power  is  necessary  to  promote  peace,  and 
what  you  just  said  is  contradictory.  You  said  let's  not  permit  Ger- 
many or  Japan  to  have  such  military  power. 

Mr.  Kagan.  The  people  who  want  peace  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  things  in  the  world  ought  to  have  the  preponderant 
power.  If  we  get  nations  who  are  currently  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  world  and  allow  them  to  have  power  that  chal- 
lenges our  power,  that  creates  a  danger  that  we  don't  have  today. 
That  is  my  thinking. 

The  last  point  is — but  what  we  are  talking  about,  I  think  both 
of  us  are  not  talking  about  that  but  what  I  would  call  fine-tuning. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  our  allies  can  and  should 
do  to  assist  us  without  crossing  the  line  to  what  I  am  talking 
about.  So  it  is  a  fine-tuning  question,  and  I  agree  with  your  goal. 

Mr.  Buyer.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wolfowitz.  A  quick  comment. 
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I  really  do  believe,  while  agreeing  with  the  general  thrust  of 
what  you  have  said  and  agreeing  emphatically  with  the  ideas  of 
push  our  allies  to  do  more  within  reason,  and  I  think  we  have 
made  some  real  strides,  if  you  carry  the  logic  too  far,  what  ends 
up?  You  could  have  some  short-run  savings,  5  or  10  years,  and  you 
end  up  paying  for  it  big  time  later  on.  We  want  to  keep  this  rel- 
atively low  defense  burden,  if  we  can  squeeze  it  down  a  little  more, 
that  is  great,  to  keep  it  low  for  the  indefinite  future,  not  to  go  and 
fight  another  big  cold  war  in  10  or  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Skelton. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  has  been  a  most  interesting  discussion. 

I  appreciate  particularly  Mr.  Dellums'  comments  and  the  re- 
sponses thereto. 

Yesterday  I  read  once  again  Franklin  Roosevelt's  undelivered  ad- 
dress that  he  was  to  give  on  radio  on  April  13,  1945.  As  you  know, 
he  died  at  Warm  Springs,  GA,  the  day  before. 

In  that  speech  he  spoke  disparagingly  of  those  who  were  small- 
minded  and  said  there  cannot  be  peace  in  this  world.  He,  of  course, 
had  just  returned  from  Yalta  where  he  had  obtained  the  initial 
agreement  of  Joseph  Stalin  to  glue  together  this  thing  which  we 
now  call  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  know,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruition  of  that.  It  did 
come  to  pass  when  President  Harry  Truman  was  President  and 
later  when  President  Truman  was  in  the  White  House  the  forma- 
tion of  NATO  came  about. 

Looking  at  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  re- 
flected in  his  undelivered  speech  of  April  1945,  looking  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  as  it  evolved,  and  looking  at  NATO  as  it  came  about, 
and  subsequent  events  in  leadership  for  peace  in  this  world  by  this 
country,  please  measure  the  success  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  against  his  speech  of  April  1945. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  AH  I  have  to  go  on  is  your  summary  of  the 
speech,  not  being  familiar  with  it  myself. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  ought  to  read  it.  I  think  every  historian  ought 
to  have  that  as  part  of  his  basic  knowledge.  It  is  excellent.  I  will 
get  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Over  the  years  I  have  learned  a  lot  from  you. 
Congressman  Skelton.  It  seems  to  continue.  The  question  in  a 
sense  is  the  hopes  of  the  United  Nations  that  could  provide  that 
kind  of  collective  security,  not  world  government. 

I  think  we  have  done  pretty  badly  during  the  cold-war  period.  I 
think  those  hopes  were  totally  unrealistic  when  you  had  a  country 
as  committed  as  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  a  basic  revolution  in  the 
world  order,  and  that  that  is  what  doomed  the  great  hopes  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  beginning,  and  I  think  some  of  the  hopes  for 
a  new  world  order  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
stemmed  from  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  do  things  with  the 
United  Nations  that  were  inconceivable  during  the  cold  war.  I 
think  that  is  great  progress. 
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We  saw  it  dramatically  in  the  gulf  war  where  even  China  at  least 
passively  cooperated  with  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  aggression. 

But  I  think  one  has  to  recognize,  let  me  say,  it  is  a  system  that 
can,  I  think,  do  a  great  deal  in  what  I  would  call  functional  areas, 
whether  it  is  international  economic  development,  or  discussions 
about  international  environmental  regulations,  or  dealing  with  ref- 
ugee problems.  The  U.N.  Commissioner  for  Refugees  does  excellent 
work.  But  when  there  are  conflicts  between  nations,  particularly 
between  major  nations  of  the  United  Nations,  I  don't  think  one  can 
expect  the  United  Nations  to  be  more  than  a  forum  for  discussion, 
which  is  important,  but  only  a  means  to  reaching  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, 

I  think  in  those  kinds  of  cases  where  there  are  deep  conflicts  be- 
tween deep  interests  between  powerful  countries,  you  need  diplo- 
macy that  is  backed  up,  as  Professor  Kagan  described  before,  with 
the  kind  of  concerted  power  that  an  alliance  of  like-minded  coun- 
tries can  put  together,  and  that  is  what  I  think  the  United  States 
and  its  democratic  allies  have  the  best  chance  of  doing. 

So,  as  a  very  important  arena,  a  very  important  instrument,  I 
think  it  can  do  a  great  deal.  If  we  place  too  much  hope  on  it,  we 
will,  in  fact,  doom  ourselves  and  doom  the  organization. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Steinbruner. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  It  is  clear  that  the  cold-war  period  will  be  re- 
visited from  a  greater  perspective  than  we  have  on  it,  and  some  re- 
vised judgments  will  be  made.  I  think  Roosevelt  will  emerge  as 
somebody  with  a  great  deal  more  vision  than  most  people  of  his 
generation  and  period  had.  And  how  I  would  relate  to  the  docu- 
ment you  just  referred  to  is  not  narrowly  in  terms  of  the  United 
Nations  and  system  or  all  the  structure  of  the  institutionalization, 
but  the  underlying  support  of  it;  that  security  in  that  postwar 
world  should  be  a  matter  of  cooperative  engagement  rather  than 
direct  confrontation.  Now,  we  do  know  that  that  was  not  the  pat- 
tern that  emerged.  Whether  that  was  inevitable  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  did  not. 

I  think  we  can  make  that  the  pattern,  and  need  to  make  that  the 
pattern,  of  the  projected  future  that  everyone,  including  ourselves, 
has  overwhelming  interest  in  that.  So  I  would  say  if  that  is  the 
Roosevelt  vision,  that  is  the  way  I  would  interpret  it,  and  I  think 
that  vision  is  very  relevant  now  and  our  fundamental  mandate. 

Mr.  Kagan.  May  I  say  a  word  about  that,  Mr.  Skelton,  and  that 
is  I  think  one  way  to  make  a  judgment  would  be  to  compare  the 
way  the  world  managed  its  international  relations  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  I  mean  between  the  two  wars,  and  then  after,  and 
I  think  the  difference  is  very  instructive. 

Between  the  wars  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hope  placed  in  the 
predecessor  to  the  United  Nations,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to 
that  whole  way  of  approaching  things  and  nothing  else,  really. 
There  was  no  state  or  group  of  states  who  undertook  to  take  the 
lead  in  preserving  the  peace  from  a  position  of  strength,  and  the 
result  was  war. 

The  situation  after  the  Second  World  War  was  different,  despite 
the  presence  of  the  United  Nations,  as  was  pointed  out.  Reliance 
for  the  peace  was  not  placed  upon  those  international  forums,  but 
rather  upon  the  establishment  of  a  strong  alliance  meant  to  keep 
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that  peace  based  on  strength.  I  think  that  there  is  no  inherent  con- 
tradiction between  seeking  the  kind  of  international  understanding 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
providing  a  framework  which  is  sufficiently  secure  to  make  that 
possible.  They  can  live  side  by  side.  I  don't  think  they  can  live  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up.  I  will  see  that  each  of 
you  gets  a  copy  of  that  speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two 
drafts,  and  I  would  appreciate  it,  if  you  have  time,  to  review  them 
and  drop  me  a  note.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROSCOE  G.  BARTLETT,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MARYLAND 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  your 
testimony.  Each  of  you,  in  your  own  words  and  in  your  own  way, 
have  tended  to  make  the  point  that  the  most  certain  way  to  assure 
the  peace  was  to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  war. 

Relative  to  that,  would  you  say  that  our  military  establishment 
here,  now,  is  too  little?  Too  much?  About  right?  And  from  your  per- 
ception, where  are  we  heading  in  the  future  relative  to  the  size  of 
our  military  establishment? 

My  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  continuing  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Steinbruner- referred  to  it  as  we  are  still  reacting  to  each  other  as 
if  we  needed  a  rapid  response  capability. 

Russia,  as  you  know,  is  launching  more  submarines  than  we  are. 
I  think  it  was  six  last  year.  Their  best  submarines  now  are  at  least 
our  equal  or  better,  and  they  have  submarines  on  the  drawing 
boards  that  will  run  faster,  deeper,  and  quieter  than  anything  we 
will  have  by  the  time  they  launch  those  submarines.  They  now, 
with  their  nuclear  submarines  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  are  com- 
ing closer  to  our  coast  than  they  ever  came.  They  are  staying 
longer,  and  if  they  drop  deep  and  run  quietly,  we  lose  them  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a  time. 

We  are  prone  to  rather  casually  dismiss  any  possibility  of  threat 
from  Russia.  Why  would  they  still  be  pursuing  the  strategic  forces? 
To  my  understanding,  they  are  maintaining  their  strategic  forces 
at  about  the  level  they  were  during  the  peak  of  the  cold  war.  Clear- 
ly, their  conventional  forces  are  in  somewhat  disarray.  But  why 
would  they  be  doing  this?  And  are  we  justified  in  so  casually  dis- 
missing any  possibility  of  threat  from  the  current  Russia? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Let  me  try  and  answer  first.  On  the  question  of 
adequacy,  I  think  I  would  say — and  I  hesitate  here,  because  we  are 
not  in  a  budget  hearing,  and  I  don't  feel  I  have  studied  the  facts 
of  the  budget  that  well,  but  my  overall  impression  is  that  we  are 
doing  OK  now. 

The  question  is  where  are  we  going  to  be  in  the  future?  And  the 
part  of  the  way  we  are  doing  OK  is  that  an  awful  lot  of  money  that 
should  be  going  into  modernization  is  going  into  force  structure. 
And  I  think  to  some  extent  what  we  have  now  is  a  breathing  space. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

I  hope  in  the  future  that  the  threats  continue  to  remain  small; 
that  as  I  think  of  the  possibility,  as  Professor  Kagan  said,  of  a 
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greatly  strengthened  Russia,  if  I  think  of  an  Iran  10  years  from 
now  that  is  much  stronger  and  actually  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  is  a  distinct  possibility,  if  I  think  of  a  China  that  is 
growing  in  power,  if  I  think  overall  of  the  effects  of  this  revolution 
in  information  technology  to  new  modes  of  warfare,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  capability  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, new  and  different  kinds  of  capability  in  the  future.  And  I 
think  my  own  sense  is  that  we  are  underinvesting  in  those  right 
now  because  we  are  trying  to  focus  so  much  with  limited  resources 
on  the  pretty  significant  requirements  today. 

And  let  me  also  emphasize  a  lot  of  those  requirements  don't  come 
just  from  dealing  with  preparation  for  wars  we  might  have  to  fight. 
They  come  from  peace-keeping  operations  in  Haiti  and  in  Bosnia. 
They  come  from  the  very  high  tempo  of  operations  that  we  main- 
tain for  dealing  with  crises  all  around  the  world.  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  one  cuts  back  on  those,  but  they  are  again  putting  a  great 
strain  on  what  looks  like  a  big  budget  until  you  try  to  take  the 
pieces  apart. 

On  the  question  of  what  the  Russians  are  up  to,  my  sense,  as  you 
describe  it,  that  while  they  are  very  weak  and  their  investment  in 
defense  is  way  down,  and  before  one  develops  too  frightening  an 
image  of  the  Russians,  look  at  how  poorly  they  performed  even  in 
this  Chechen  operation,  but  they  are  focusing  what  resources  they 
have  significantly  on  their  nuclear  capabilities.  Whether  that  is  de- 
fensive or  not  is  going  to  depend  very  much  on  what  the-  future  sit- 
uation is  like.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  discount 
the  possibility  of  a  serious  confrontation  with  Russia  at  some  point 
in  the  future.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  over  an  issue  along  Rus- 
sia's borders,  an  issue  that  arises  in  the  Ukraine  or  in  some  place 
like  that,  than  over  the  global  confrontations  that  we  had  with  the 
old  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  is  gone.  But  there  could  be  very  seri- 
ous problems  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  This  is  clearly  a  complicated  topic,  but  basi- 
cally, I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  Russia  is  not  operating  nuclear 
forces  at  the  level  that  the  Soviet  Union  did.  Alert  forces  are  dra- 
matically lower.  I  think  if  there  were  a  fair  court  on  this  to  assess 
United  States  immediate  capability  against  Russia  and  them 
against  us,  there  is  a  tremendous  imbalance  in  our  favor,  and  that 
worries  them,  particularly  because  of  the  relative  weakness  of  their 
conventional  forces,  and  they,  of  course,  have  politely  told  us  that 
they  are  actually  relying  on  their  underlying  nuclear  capability  to 
offset  that. 

Russia  is  in  a  very  vulnerable  position  if  they  imagine  their  secu- 
rity to  be  a  relative  balance  of  power  against  us.  And,  in  particular, 
with  regard  to  the  nuclear  forces,  our  capacities  against  them  are 
much  greater  than  theirs  against  us. 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  Russian  speculation,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  something  about  my  view  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
military  preparation  and  so  on.  I  am  perhaps  more  concerned  than 
either  of  my  colleagues  about  that.  I  don't  feel  it  is  adequate  at 
present. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  constantly  being  asked  to  make  choices 
between  our  capacity  to  deal  with  problems  today  and  the  really 
necessary  things  that  Paul  Wolfowitz  pointed  out  that  deal  with 
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our  capacity  to  deal  with  problems  in  the  future.  That  is  an  unac- 
ceptable choice.  We  need  to  deal  with  both  of  them.  There  is  no 
way  to  avoid  that.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  funding  now  is  inad- 
equate because  even  if  one  accepts  the  assessment  involved  in  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  which  posits  our  current  strategic  structure,  the 
funds  are  not  in  place  in  order  to  allow  us  to  do  that. 

So  we  are  now  not  funding  what  we  say  we  are  trying  to  do, 
which  I  regard  as  inadequate  largely  on  Paul  Wolfowitz'  grounds 
about  concerning  ourselves  about  research  and  development  and 
additions  for  the  future.  Those  are  very  serious  problems,  but  let 
me  add  a  couple  of  problems  that  are  not  directly  money  related 
but  I  think  are  very  serious  indeed. 

One  of  them  is  what  our  guys  are  up  to,  which  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of:  Is  our  strategic  thinking  correct  and  up  to  date?  I  think  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  was  not  the  last  word.  We  need  to  have  another 
look  at  that  question. 

Another  one  has  to  do  with  the  danger  inherent  in  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  us  by  our  lead  and  skills  in  high  technology. 
The  fact  that  this  revolution  in  military  affairs  is  going  on  is  true, 
and  the  fact  that  we  must  modernize  and  we  must  get  ahead  of  the 
game  and  spend  the  money  that  is  necessary  on  that  is  also  true. 
The  risk  is  that  people  are  thinking  about  that,  as  has  happened 
in  the  past  with  other  technologies,  as  a  kind  of  a  magic  bullet  that 
will  solve  all  our  security  problems  in  the  future.  The  great  attrac- 
tion of  them  is  that  they  are,  in  spite  of  those  expenses,  they  are 
relatively  cheap  compared  to  manpower.  The  result  is  a  use  or  reli- 
ance upon  the  hopes  of  future  technology  to  reduce  manpower, 
which  reductions  begin  now  and  will  continue  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  is  inherently  a  dangerous  risk.  But  the  specific 
worry  I  have  is  that  it  leads  to  the  reductions  in  army,  in  land- 
based  powers,  everybody.  That  is  the  easy  cheap  way  to  cut.  Noth- 
ing sexy,  nothing  glamorous,  is  not  where  it  is  happening,  which 
is  what  worries  me  most  about  that.  If  you  are  thinking  not  about 
fighting  and  winning  wars,  which,  of  course,  we  have  to  be,  but 
what  is  more  important  to  me,  deterring  wars,  my  historical  stud- 
ies persuade  me  that  it  is  not  what  power  you  really  have  that 
matters;  it  is  what  power  the  other  guy  believes  in  and  is  afraid 
of  And  nothing  has  the  deterrent  effect  of  having  a  ground  force 
nearby  or  available  or  plausible  to  walk  into  your  country  and  take 
away  what  you  have. 

Just  to  conclude  with  one  brief  example,  look  at  the  gulf  war.  It 
is  almost  incomprehensible.  That  piddling,  miserable  excuse  for  a 
nation  actually  defied  our  power,  knowing  all  this  enormous  nu- 
clear and  conventional  power  to  destroy  the  country  from  the  air. 
It  didn't  stop  them  from  doing  it.  And,  in  fact,  we  didn't  win  the 
war  except  when  some  soldiers  walked  in  and  finished  it  off. 

My  opinion  is  had  we  had  even  a  small  credible  force  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  is  no  chance  that  Saddam  Hussein  would  have 
invaded  Kuwait. 

However  that  may  be,  I  want  to  leave  with  you  the  thought  that 
if  you  are  thinking  about  deterrence,  the  kind  of  force  you  use  is 
very  important.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  how  much  firepower  it 
has. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Geren,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PETE  GEREN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 

TEXAS 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  holding 
this  hearing.  It  has  been  a  fascinating  morning,  very  thought-pro- 
voking. 

Looking  back  at  the  wars  that  we  have  fought,  whether  it  be  the 
cold  war  or  World  War  II  or  World  War  I,  it  looks  so  clear  to  us 
how  we  got  into  that  problem.  And  yet  we  know  that  it  was  not 
nearly  so  clear  before  the  war  started  or  we  would  haven't  gotten 
there  to  begin  with. 

We  now  even  talk  about  the  cold  war  as  if  the  choices  were  fairly 
stark  and  the  contrasts  were  black  and  white,  and  yet  this  Con- 
gress was  just  torn  to  pieces  over  differences  of  opinion  over  how 
and  what  we  should  be  doing  to  fight  that  cold  war,  whether  it  is 
Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Vietnam.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  There  was  no 
agreement  in  this  Congress  or  in  this  country  how  to  fight  the  cold 
war.  So,  it  wasn't  very  simple  then,  and  it  is  less  simple  now,  per- 
haps. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  offer  up  a  case  study  that  we  have  right 
in  front  of  our  very  eyes  and  ask  how  each  of  you  would  have  ana- 
lyzed this  from  the  perspective  of  United  States  strategic  interests 
in  the  post-cold-war  era,  and  that  is  the  Bosnian  conflict. 

How  did  you  think  that  through?  And  what  did  you  conclude  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  was  a  proper  place  for  us  to  do  what  we 
have  done?  And  just  to  help  us  come  up  with  the  tools  to  analyze 
some  of  the  fact  situations  that  we  are  going  to  confront,  and  one 
that  is  still  very  great  for  a  whole  bunch  of  us,  and  one  that  the 
country  was  well  divided  on. 

We  look  back  and  we  think  the  country  was  together  on  the  cold 
war,  yet  those  of  us  who  lived  through  it  know  that  we  were  very 
divided  about  that.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  gray  on  Bosnia.  It 
doesn't  look  so  clear-cut  yet.  It  probably  will  be  5  years  from  now. 
It  will  be  obvious  why  we  went  there,  and  the  goals  that  we 
achieved  will  be  obvious  as  well.  How  would  each  of  you,  or  how 
did  each  of  you,  analyze  and  think  through  this  decision  in  Bosnia? 
Start  left  to  right. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  I'll  go  first  on  that  and  let  my  colleagues  have 
a  little  bit  of  sport. 

I  think  again  it  is  a  complicated  subject  to  try  to  reduce  it  to 
some  perhaps  overly  simple — you  could  look  back  and  say  in  the 
course  of  our  experience,  we  have  made  two  kinds  of  errors.  Stat- 
isticians recognize  two  types.  If  you  transform  those  two  policies, 
it  is  trying  to  do  the  wrong  thing  is  one  kind  of  error,  or  failing 
to  do  something  you  really  do  need  to  do  is  the  other  kind  of  error. 

Very  simplistically,  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  we  failed  to  do 
something  we  needed  to  do,  which  was  stop  aggression.  And  we 
failed  to  prevent  a  war  that  we  should  have  aspired  to  preventing. 
Most  people,  and  myself  included,  would  say  that  in  Vietnam  we 
tried  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  At  any  rate,  there  clearly  are  various 
other  kinds  of  examples. 

In  the  Bosnia  case,  I  personally  think  that  we  are  not  seeing 
something  that  we  have  to  do,  which  is  defending  legal  order,  and 
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that  we  needed  all  along  to  be  much  more  assertive  about  it,  and 
we  were  reluctant  because  we  didn't  see  the  situation  in  those 
terms,  and  we  are  still  reluctant  because  we  still  don't  see  the  situ- 
ation in  those  terms.  We  do  not  understand  how  much  of  a  threat 
this  is  to  us  because  we  see  it  as  a  distant  conflict  engaged  in  his- 
toric animosities  and  nothing  that  really  affects  us. 

My  own  view  is  that  it  does  affect  us  because  it  is  the  leading 
instance  of  this  breakdown  of  legal  order,  and  that  the  inter- 
national community  needs  to  understand  how  to  be  able  to  defend 
it  and  restore  it  when  it  does  break  down  to  this  extent  because 
it  needs  legal  order  generally,  and  that  we  have  got  to  be  involved 
in  that  process  if  it  is  to  happen.  Not  uniquely  and  not  by  our- 
selves, but  if  we  are  not  there,  nobody  else  will  be  either,  and  we 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  on  this,  as  I  am  sure  you  realize. 

So,  my  sense  is  that  Bosnia  is  a  process  of  learning  about  an  in- 
terest that  we  haven't  fully  appreciated  and  learning  what  to  do 
about  it.  And  it  is  that  type  of  error  that  we  have  made  of  not  un- 
derstanding that  we  really  do  have  an  interest  that  needs  defend- 
ing, and  we  have  not  yet  done  what  is  going  to  be  required  to  de- 
fend it. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  I  guess  I  would  say  I  think  we  have  important 
interests  in  Bosnia,  and  I  think  we  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
them,  and  I  think  as  a  result  we  have  made  some  significant  mis- 
takes. But  I  think  one  of  the  real  challenges  is  how  to  develop  a 
policy  that  proportions  what  we  are  prepared  to  commit  and  do 
over  a  sustained  period  of  time  with  the  magnitude  of  those  inter- 
ests, because  I  really  do  think  there  would  be  a  serious  problem  if 
we  had  policies  that  required  long-term  commitments  of  American 
troops  and  long-term  sustaining  of  American  casualties  for  inter- 
ests of  the  level  that  we  have  there. 

I  think  one  thing  to  me  is  clear  in  all  of  this,  and  that  is  that 
we  made  a  terrible  mistake  right  at  the  beginning,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding the  Bush  administration  where  I  served,  in  denying  our- 
selves what  I  think  was  the  most  effective  instrument  of  policy, 
which  was  to  let  those  people  who  were  entitled  to  defend  them- 
selves and  who  were  more  or  less  in  support  of  our  interests  in  the 
region,  to  deny  them  any  ability  to  participate  effectively;  that 
when  you  do  that,  you  do  something  absolutely  perverse. 

It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  burden-sharing  that  has  been 
praised  several  times  in  these  discussions.  You  say  you  are  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  defend  yourself.  We  will  send  the  inter- 
national community  to  do  it  for  you,  which  means  in  the  end,  we 
will  send  American  troops  because  we  are  unwilling  to  see  you 
fight  for  yourself. 

If  you  can  imagine  applying  that  insane  strategy  to  Afghanistan, 
we  would  have  had  American  peace-keepers  trying  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  instead  of  the  Afghans,  and  I  think  when  we  started  with 
that  premise,  which  was  wrong  morally  and  strategically,  we  were 
bound  to  get  it  screwed  up. 

I  take  a  little  bit  of  comfort  from  noting  in  the  newspaper  today 
or  yesterday  that  finally  6  months  after  Dayton,  the  first  training 
of  Bosnian  forces  has  begun  in  Turkey.  But  I  think  we  are  very 
slow,  we  are  very  late.  And  I  must  commend  the  Congress.  I  think 
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the  Congress  has  had  it  right  on  this  for  a  long  time  and  has  been 
leading  the  way.  I  hope  we  could  move  faster. 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  find  myself  agreeing  in  great  part  with  both  of  the 
speakers.  I  want  to  pick  up  what  I  think  Mr.  Steinbruner  was  up 
to  was  to  get  at  the  question  of  what  is  our  interest  precisely?  And 
I  believe  that  in  the  world  as  it  is  organized  today,  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  areas  of  the  world  that  matter  to  us,  Europe  is  one  of 
those,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  violence  and  force  as 
a  way  of  settling  disputes  is  very  powerfully  in  our  interest.  Just 
that,  presenting  that  kind  of  a  world,  preserving  that  kind  of  a 
world,  creating  that  kind  of  a  world,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  can  do.  So  I  think  that  is  very  important. 

I  think  looking  at  the  way  the  Bosnian  disaster  evolved  is  very 
instructive  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
today.  How  did  the  United  States  react  to  the  emergence  of  this 
problem?  The  first  reaction  was  basically  to  say  it  is  not  our  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  interested.  That  is  largely  what  we  did,  except  in 
this  odd  backward  way  to  try  to  cauterize  it  in  this  nutty  way. 

Then  when  it  was  clear  that  it  couldn't  be  ignored  and  wasn't 
going  to  go  away,  we  said,  well  it  is  a  European  problem,  let's  leave 
it  to  our  NATO  allies.  And  of  course  they  proved  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

Finally — not  finally — then  in  a  certain  sense  as  part  of  our  way 
of  avoiding  our  own  role  in  this,  we  said  this  is  a  United  Nations 
problem,  let's  let  the  United  Nations  deal  with  it.  Every  one  of 
those  efforts  failed.  As  I  would  say,  it  is  not  just  hindsight,  it  is 
predictable  it  would  fail. 

The  way  the  structure  of  the  world's  power  is  today,  none  of  that 
kind  of  thing  is  going  to  happen  unless  the  United  States  plays  a 
significant  role.  First  of  all,  sort  of  ignoring  it  doesn't  go  away.  Sec- 
ond of  all,  NATO  is  not  organized  except  as  a  hegemonical  alliance, 
and  we  are  hegemons.  If  we  don't  participate,  NATO  will  not  func- 
tion well.  It  may  change,  but  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  today.  Fi- 
nally, the  United  Nations  is  not  an  effective  organization  for  these 
purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  missed  a  terribly  attractive  opportunity 
to  do  a  lot  back,  with  all  due  respect,  in  the  Bush  administration. 
After  our  victory  in  the  gulf  war,  we  had  demonstrated  something 
that  needed  demonstrating,  that  is  why  the  gulf  war  came.  We  still 
had  the  commitment  to  do  what  we  were  prepared  to  do,  and  we 
would  use  force  even  after  the  Vietnam  trauma.  Our  credibility  was 
enormous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  at  that  time  President  Bush  had  used  his 
remarkable  talents  that  he  demonstrated  so  well  in  the  gulf  war 
diplomacy  to  go  to  NATO  and  to  other  nations  that  were  interested, 
but  with  the  United  States  taking  the  lead,  and  in  effect  whatever 
the  language  might  be,  to  go  to  Milosevic  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  say  something  like  this:  We  do  not  tell  you  how  this  needs  to 
come  out.  We  do  not  predict  whether  it  is  going  to  be  one  nation 
or  a  lot  of  nations  or  anything  like  that.  What  we  say  to  you  is  that 
the  international  community  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  violence  in 
establishing  that  outcome. 

And  we  would  have  had  to  mean  it,  meaning  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  use  NATO  forces  against  anybody  who  wanted  to  initiate 
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violence.  That  would  only  have  been  the  Serbian  Army,  which  is 
the  way  it  happened.  In  my  opinion  there  would  have  been  no  Ser- 
bian— no  Yugoslav  disaster  because  we  would  have  deterred  them 
from  doing  it. 

I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  lesson.  It  is  a  classic  example.  It  is 
ending  up  costing  us  in  many  ways  endlessly  more  than  it  would 
have  to  do  the  right  thing.  That  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  we 
could  do  the  right  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  to  break.  We  have  a  vote  on. 
We  will  be  back  in  just  a  few  minutes,  and  Mr.  Weldon  will  start 
off. 

[Recess.] 

(12:00  p.m.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

IVIr.  Weldon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CURT  WELDON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  PENNSYLVANIA,  CHAIRMAN,  MILITARY  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

IMr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  IVIr.  Chairman.  And  thank  all  three  of 
you  for  coming  in. 

I  think  in  response  to  the  Bosnia  issue  that  this  Congress  was 
in  agreement  with  the  notion  you  suggested  in  terms  of  lifting  the 
arms  embargo,  and  we  went  on  record  several  times  to  convey  that. 
And  in  the  end  I  think  the  frustration  of  Congress  was  not  that  we 
should  not  be  involved  in  Bosnia. 

IVIany  of  us  who  voted  against  the  presence  there  felt  that  there 
should  be  more  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  allied  nations  in  Eu- 
rope. With  us  committing  30,000  to  35,000  troops  in  theater,  which 
is  what  we  have  there,  and  the  Germans  only  putting  4,000  troops 
in,  you  have  to  ask  the  question  is  this  the  right  ratio?  Many  of 
us  felt  it  was  not  the  right  ratio,  which  is  why  this  Congress  was 
reluctant  to  support  the  President's  action.  It  wasn't  because  we 
didn't  see  the  need  to  be  there.  That  was  not  the  case.  It  was  a 
case  of  what  the  ratio  should  be  in  terms  of  our  presence. 

But  my  question  really  related  to  the  bigger  issue  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  policy  over  the 
past  30  years  to  rely  on  mutually  assured  destruction  as  the  key 
way  we  deal  with  Russia.  And  I  am  one  who  agrees  that  in  a  bipo- 
lar world,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  Russia  was  in  fact  this  deter- 
rent theory,  which  I  think  worked  well,  and  even  the  ABM  Treaty 
I  think  served  a  useful  purpose. 

My  concern  is  now  that  we  are  in  a  different  world.  If  you  look 
at  the  clearest  distinction  between  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  it  is  this  issue  over  whether  or  not  we  should  attempt  to 
now  change  and  defend  America  as  well  as  work  through  agree- 
ments, arms  control  agreements,  as  a  part  of  the  process  as  well. 

I  think  part  of  my  concern  you  have  alluded  to,  and  that  is  the 
instability  in  terms  of  the  Russian  nuclear  forces.  Even  Bruce  Blair 
from  an  article  makes  the  case  that  Russia  is  more  destabilized 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  because  of  a  great  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

An  example  that  was  frequently  given  is  last  January  when  they 
activated  to  the  highest  level  of  the  command  authority,  including 
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President  Yeltsin's  attache,  the  nuclear  command  and  control  be- 
cause the  Norwegians  had  sent  a  weather  launch  into  space,  which 
the  Russians  knew  about  in  advance,  which  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  taking  actions  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  this 
world  as  we  know  it. 

So  the  question  that  I  have  is  relative  to  where  we  are  going. 
Those  in  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  who  are  arguing  that 
we  must  continue  to  rely  on  a  very  tight  and  strict  interpretation 
of  arms  control  agreements  and  must  not  do  anything  to  provide 
America  some  form  of  strategic  defense,  how  do  we  balance  that 
with  our  efforts  in  terms  of  START  I  and  START  II  of  reducing  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  but  yet  at  the  same  time  we  see  China 
now  implementing  the  CSS-5A,  which  has  a  capability  of  over 
13,000  kilometers,  which  now  can  hit  not  just  the  United  States, 
can  hit  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  except  for  the  continent 
of  South  America? 

And  on  top  of  that,  we  see  the  Chinese  attempting  to  get  the 
technology  associated  with  the  SS— 18,  which  many  would  argue 
could  be  for  the  purpose  of  filling  that  gap  so  the  could,  in  fact,  ac- 
tually hit  South  America  if  the  need  be,  and  also  the  SS-18  could 
provide  them  with  the  ability  to  hit  hard  targets  that  they  do  not 
now  have  the  capability  of. 

So,  in  terms  of  China  and  its  massive  effort  to  enter  the  arms 
race  in  a  very  massive  and  offensive  way,  and  North  Korea's  moves 
with  the  Taepo  Dong  capabilities,  and  now  with  India  moving  for- 
ward and  us  knowing  what  India's  capabilities  are,  as  well  as  Paki- 
stan's capability,  what  should  be  the  new  posture? 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  feel  that  we  have  to  shift.  The  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction  in  the  context  of  the  1960's  and  the  1970's 
is  no  longer  valid,  but  there  has  got  to  be  a  fundamental  shift  in 
the  way  we  deal  with  nations  because  it  is  no  longer  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  What  are  the  observations  of  each  of 
you  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  I  share  the  concerns  that  you  expressed.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  for  us  to  push  forward  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  during  the  gulf 
war  we  seemed  to  have  overestimated  almost  every  Iraqi  capability 
but  one,  and  the  one  that  we  clearly  underestimated  was  scuds. 
And  as  primitive  as  they  were,  limited  to  just  four  launch  locations 
with  a  very  fixed  range  and  attributes  that  made  it  relatively  easy 
to  target,  we  may  never  have  taken  out  a  single  launcher  on  the 
ground,  and  we  obviously  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  intercept- 
ing warheads.  The  worst  casualties  we  took  in  the  war  were  one 
scud  hit  in  Riyadh,  and  we  came  within  inches  of  a  disaster  in  Is- 
rael, which  would  have  brought  Israel  into  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  tying  our  hands  terribly  with  a  cold 
war  relic,  the  ABM  Treaty,  from  pushing  as  hard  as  we  can  in  bal- 
listic missile  defense  at  the  tactical  and  strategic  level.  I  see  no 
logic  in  going  back  to  redefine  the  boundary  between  tactical  and 
strategic  and  freeze  ourselves  once  more  with  something  obsolete. 

I  am  disturbed  that  what  seems  to  be  an  adequate  resource  is 
going  to  continental  defense  and  also  tactical  defense.  I  think  this 
is  a  threat  that  we  have  consistently  underestimated,  and  we  ought 
to  be  way  ahead  of  it.  It  is  not  the  only  answer  to  the  proliferation 
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problem,  it  is  a  piece  of  it,  but  it  is  a  piece  that  we  certainly  ought 
to  have  in  place. 

Mr.  Stkinbrunkr.  Let  me  just  comment  on  another  big  topic  of 
extensive  discussion,  but  the  entire  issue  of  constructive  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  ballistic  missile  defense,  whether  in  thea- 
ter or  nationwide  roles,  is  inherently  an  interactive  problem.  You 
cannot  do  it  without  intricate  agreement  with  those  people  who  are 
in  the  business  of  developing  the  technology. 

I  frequently  use  the  analogy  that  we  have  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  irresponsible  to  use  antibiotics  in  the  absence  of  good  hy- 
giene because  you  guarantee  you  are  going  to  get  drug-resistant 
strains.  I  think  a  similar  point  applies  here.  You  cannot  respon- 
sibly develop  and  deploy  ballistic  missile  defenses  without  intricate 
agreement  about  the  terms  of  deployment  having  to  do  with  sup- 
pressing offensive  reaction,  because  they  are  very  easy — these  tech- 
nologies are  fairly  easy  to  overcome. 

.If  there  is  a  role,  as  there  well  may  be,  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, then  it  will  require  very  explicit  agreement  within  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese  about  the  terms  of  deployment,  and  other- 
wise it  is  going  to  be  self-defeating. 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  view  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  move  toward  defenses  against  missiles.  Characteristic, 
I  suppose,  of  a  historian,  I  think  this  is  useful  to  put  this  in  some 
perspective.  The  history  of  warfare  is  the  history  of  conflict  be- 
tween offensive  capacity  and  defensive  capacity,  and  it  is  a  never- 
ending  development. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  they  built  castles  that  provided  defense  that 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  be  defeated.  Gunpowder  and  cannons 
destroyed  those  things,  and  now  the  offense  had  the  advantage,  so 
they  figured  out  how  to  do  walls  around  cities  that  were  resistant 
to  gunpowders.  And  each  of  these  things  happened  in  turn. 

You  cannot  stop.  The  technological  race  will  not  stop.  It  will  go 
forward.  So,  the  question  that  is  left  in  my  mind  is  which — the  pre- 
dominance of  which  is  better  for  the  world,  is  safer  for  the  world? 
It  seems  self-evident  that  if  defense  can  be  made  to  predominate, 
that  is  better. 

I  thought  that  the  acronym  MAD  was  wonderful  for  what  it  was 
describing.  The  maddest  idea  in  the  world  to  try  to  continue  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  threatening  to  blow  each  other  up  seemed 
like  a  crazy  idea,  if  unavoidable  for  a  period  of  time.  I  always 
thought  the  ABM  Treaty  was  a  mistake.  I  think  so  today.  If  we  had 
tried  and  succeeded  in  being  able  to  deploy  defensive  technology, 
it  would  have  brought  the  cold  war  to  an  end  even  quicker,  as  the 
mere  threat  of  our  deploying  seems  to  have  had  an  effect  in 
hurrying  up  the  Soviet  collapse. 

I  think  our  thinking  about  it  has  been  wrong  in  the  past.  It  is 
not  just  that  it  is  now  no  longer  relevant.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever 
a  good  idea.  But  today  of  all  things  what  could  be  better  for  the 
world,  if  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  avoid  major  disaster,  than  to 
have  everybody  be  thinking  defense  rather  than  offense? 

This  is  not  to  disagree  with  what  Mr.  Steinbruner  says.  This  can- 
not be  done  simply  by  putting  up  a  shell.  We  ought  to  be  negotiat- 
ing a  deal  in  which  everybody  says,  yes,  we  are  going  to  defend 
ourselves  against  missiles.  We  are  not  going  to  be  cracking  them, 
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but  I  would  certainly  not  allow  the  ABM  Treaty,  however  you  in- 
terpret it,  to  get  in  the  way  of  what  I  think  is  a  necessity  for  the 
safe  future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  would  like  to  follow  up,  but  I  will  wait  until  my 
next  round. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PATRICK  J.  KENNEDY,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  really  enjoyed 
this  hearing,  as  much  of  it  as  I  have  been  able  to  hear  so  far,  and 
I  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  insight,  for  their  thinking  about 
these  issues,  because  this  is  what  really  predicates  our  decision- 
making up  here  when  it  comes  to  how  we  allocate  our  military 
budgets  and  our  resources  within  the  budget  at  large. 

I  really  want  to  go  first  to  page  5  of  Mr.  Steinbruner's  testimony, 
because  I  really  feel  like  this  is  an  area  we  have  to  hash  out.  And 
I  would  like  to  have  all  of  you  follow  up  what  I  am  going  to  say 
with  some  more  detailed  remarks  because  I  think  they  point  to  one 
of  the  areas  that  we  really  need  to  be  aware  of.  And  after  my  col- 
league Mr.  Geren  asked  about  Bosnia,  I  thought  of  using  that  as 
a  segue,  but  I  will  use  page  5  of  his  testimony.  The  second  para- 
graph, controlling  civil  violence  when  civil  order  has  broken  down 
is  a  problem  that  has  some  properties  of  standard  combat  missions. 
OK? 

So  that  is  going  to  be — internal  disorder  is  going  to  be  an  area 
that  we  are  going  to  see  more  and  more  of  because  of  the  second 
point  that  he  makes,  and  that  is  that  the  globalizing  of  the  econ- 
omy has  imposed  endemic  austerity  on  some  regions  serious 
enough  to  undermine  not  only  the  heart  of  a  particular  political  re- 
gime, but  also  the  entire  political  structure  on  which  it  is  based. 

I  think  that  is  sound  research,  sound  thesis,  and  the  final,  the 
conclusion,  which  I  agree  it  as  of  yet,  however,  the  international 
community  has  not  developed  a  rationale,  the  forces,  or  the  oper- 
ational doctrine  appropriate  for  these  circumstances. 

I  know  Mr.  Dellums  has  been  advocating  for  quite  some  time  to 
think  about  how  we  are  going  to  use  our  military  in  a  new  light, 
how  we  are  going  to  use  our  peacekeeping  forces  in  this  light,  and 
preventing  conflict  from  ever  getting  started. 

I  think  when  you  take  a  look  at  the  statistics,  and  we  have,  stat- 
isticians will  obviously  concur  that  when  you  look  at  the  growth  in 
the  population  and  the  demand  for  resources  and  the  globalization 
of  capital,  you  are  going  to  see — and  the  concentration  of  that  pop- 
ulation growth  in  the  poorest  of  areas  in  this  world,  I  don't  think 
it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Steinbruner 
makes  here,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  successfully  operating  an 
international  economy  of  10  billion  people,  6  billion  of  which  live 
under  conditions  of  endemic  austerity  and  2  billion  of  which  experi- 
ence continuously  declining  standards  of  living. 

The  amount  of  violence  generated  in  an  integrated  economy  of 
that  sort  would  presumably  be  massive,  much  more  than  the  2  bil- 
lion could  reasonably  expect  to  contain  by  coercive  means,  meaning 
at  some  point  those  that  have  the  capital  that  are  generating,  you 
know,  the  defense  of  our  countries  respectively  because  they  want 
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to  retain  the  respect  for  rule  and  order  and  law,  it  is  going  to  be 
overwhelming,  unless  you  have  a  different  economic  system  that 
more  adequately  distributes  itself  so  that  more  people  prosper 
when  an  economy,  you  know,  moves  forward. 

If  this  last  couple  of  years  in  this  new  economy  has  been  any  re- 
flection of  where  the  economy  is  going  at  large,  we  are  in  for  some 
real  problems  because  I  can  tell  you  the  strain  and  stress  on  my 
constituency  who  are  being  displaced  because  of  the  international 
economy,  whose  jobs  are  going  away  because  of  the  international 
economy,  whose  wages  are  not  going  up  because  of  the  inter- 
national economy.  And  all  I  can  say  is  we  better  think  real  closely 
about  how  we  are  going  to  keep  the  order  and  what  that  is  going 
to  mean  in  terms  of  that  operational  doctrine  where  we  are  not 
fighting  this  offensive-defensive  war,  but  we  are  taking  our  mili- 
tary and  applying  it  internally  in  an  offensive-defensive  posture 
where  we  are  trying  to  keep  real  destabilization  from  happening. 

My  final  point  is  if  the  Dayton  peace  accord  is  predicated  on  re- 
building the  infrastructure  of  the  former  Yugoslavian  Republics, 
then  it  makes  sense  that  we  understand  that  you  cannot  have  sta- 
bility in  that  region  without  strong  economic  ties. 

Now,  if  we  let  the  economies  go  in  these  developing  countries,  it 
goes  against  the  prima  facie  evidence  that  we  cannot  get  peace  in 
the  Balkans  without  a  strong  economy.  So  why  should  we  be  so 
blind  not  to  see  that  without  a  strong  economy  globally,  where  ev- 
eryone benefits,  we  are  going  to  have  serious  internal  strife  and 
disorder  in  much  more  of  the  world  than — we  are  already  seeing 
it. 

Maybe  the  other  corollary  of  what  you  were  talking  about  in 
terms  of  the  information  age  is  going  to  really  put  us  in  the  corner 
of  the  box,  because  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  see  much  more  of 
these  parts  of  the  world  where  human  rights  abuses  are  rampant 
because  you  just  can't  sustain  respect  for  human  rights  in  an  econ- 
omy like  this  where  people  are  going  to  have — some  people  are 
going  to  have  all  the  power,  and  some  aren't,  and  you  are  going  to 
have  military  there  to  try  to  point  guns  at  people  to  prevent  upris- 
ing. 

I  am  telling  you,  I  would  love  to  hear  any  kind  of  new  age  think- 
ing about  what  this  world  is  going  to  look  like  in  just  10  or  15 
years,  and  how  we  are  going  to  come  to  these — what  is  going  to  be 
our  operational  doctrine.  Are  we  going  to  come  in  with  peace- 
keepers to  maintain  the  peace,  restore  civil  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  economic  assistance  because  that  to  me  is  becoming 
model,  or  are  we  going  to  try  to  come  in  earlier  and  develop  the 
economy? 

The  last  thing  to  really  emphasize,  this  is  in  today's  paper,  "An 
Appeal  for  Banana  Peace:  General  Sheehan  Suggests  tF.S.  Trade 
Fight  Might  Undercut  the  Caribbean  Drug  Battle."  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solute serendipity  for  you,  Mr.  Steinbruner,  to  have  this  come  in 
today's  paper.  It  is  just  a  sign  of  the  times. 

He  says,  not  every  day  do  you  see  a  four-star  general  align  him- 
self in  general  with  a  lobbying  campaign  for  this  preferential  of  the 
Caribbean  when  it  comes  to  banana  production,  but  he  under- 
stands that  unless  you  have  this  preferential  agreement  for  the  ba- 
nana production  in  the  Caribbean,  you  are  going  to  have  real  prob- 
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lems  for  who?  Guess  what?  General  Sheehan.  Because  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba,  is  going  to  have  real  problems,  and  our  troops  are 
going  to  be  on  the  line  as  a  result,  and  poor  people  are  going  to 
be  on  the  line. 

I  don't  know,  I  haven't  heard  a  lot  of  military  people  come  up 
here  and  start  talking  about,  instead  of  spending  how  many  mil- 
lions a  day  that  we  keep  hearing  about  on  Guantanamo  Bay,  how 
are  we  going  to  keep  these  people  from  ending  up  in  a  situation 
where  we  have  to  spend  that  much  money  to  keep  them  corralled 
in  order  to  assure  security? 

I  mean,  this  is  the  thinking  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  hear 
more  from  all  of  you  on.  I  know  some  of  what  is  being  talked  about 
I  have  heard  from  everybody  speaking  today.  But  I  would  like  to 
hear,  if  you  could,  your  thinking  about  these  issues.  If  you  could 
give  me  some  more  insight  to  what  I  am  talking  about  so  that  I 
can  have  more  insight  myself  and  the  committee  can  have  more 
understanding  of  what  we  are  saying  going  forward. 

That  is  a  real  mouthful.  I  have  already  used  up  my  time.  Now 
the  Chairman  knows  why  he  saves  me  for  last. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  it. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Let  me  just  make  a  very  simple,  maybe  a 
summarizing  comment  referring  to  something  Mr.  Dellums  also 
said.  Everything  you  just  said  suggests  that  we  have  to  learn  to  do 
preventive  investment  or  we  have  had  it,  and  that  is  a  very  big  im- 
perative. 

We  have  got  to  contain  the  conditions  of  spontaneous  violence  be- 
fore they  get  out  of  hand.  And  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  a  lot  of 
what  you  were  talking  about.  So,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  theme 
that  you  are  picking  up  was  that  that  is  going  to  be  a  security  im- 
perative. 

Obviously,  what  we  have  been  talking  about  here  today  is  mas- 
sive investments  for  reacting  when  we  do  get  a  big  problem,  and 
not  that  we  are  going  to  stop  doing  that,  but  the  imbalance  is  strik- 
ing. And  in  the  balance  of  our  security,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
a  lot  more  preventive  investment  than  we  are  currently  doing.  That 
means  we  are  going  to  have  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it,  which  is 
not  a  trivial  matter. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Can  I  take  1  minute? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Because  I  find  the  picture  that  you  paint  of  the 
world,  while  it  corresponds  with  some  glaring  facts,  I  think  it 
leaves  out  something  of  massive  importance  that  is  on  the  whole 
more  optimistic,  although,  like  every  solution,  it  brings  a  problem 
with  it. 

We  were  once  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  Germany  and 
Japan  that  were  prostrate  economically.  Now  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  a  Germany  and  Japan  that  are  economically 
successful.  But  the  point  is  that  there  is  economic  success  taking 
place  in  many  extraordinary  parts  of  the  world.  Not  the  ones  that 
you  were  alluding  to,  but  I  was  the  American  Ambassador  to  Indo- 
nesia, a  country  that  most  Americans  have  never  seemed  to  have 
heard  of,  although  it  is  the  fourth  largest  country  in  the  world.  It 
has  the  largest  Moslem  population  in  the  world,  but  is  not  the  larg- 
est Moslem  country.  There  are  more  Moslems  in  Indonesia  than  in 
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the  Arab  world  put  together.  Forty  years  ago,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  starved  in  a  famine  on  the  island  of  Bali.  The  country  was 
in  a  mess,  and  people  were  in  rags,  and  people  were  starving,  and 
it  was  making  a  serious  problem  for  its  neighbors. 

What  is  the  story  in  Indonesia  today?  There  is  money  being 
made  all  over  the  place.  Not  just  the  rich  getting  richer,  but  the 
poor  getting  richer;  a  country  that  is  at  peace  with  its  neighbors. 
It  is  the  norm  in  East  Asia.  Indonesia  is  a  laggard  in  East  Asia. 
The  East  Asian  countries  that  save  40  and  50  percent  of  their  in- 
come and  invest  it  are  growing  in  annual  neighborhoods  of  6  to  10 
percent.  It  is  a  recession  in  Korea  when  they  fall  back  to  8  percent 
a  year. 

That  is  the  story  for  several  billion  people  in  the  world  alongside 
the  ones  that  you  are  alluding  to.  And  they  are  making  that  suc- 
cess not  because  we  are  pouring  huge  resources  into  them,  but  be- 
cause they  are  following  sensible,  sound  economic  policies,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  us  to  get  them  to  do  that.  But  I  think  it  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  their  own  efforts. 

The  second  thing  is  that — and  I  will  just  be  brief  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  a  huge  subject,  but  I  think  I  want  to  take  exception 
to  the  suggestion,  the  implication,  that  we  need  a  rationale  and 
forces  and  design  to  get  in  and  deal  with  this  kind  of  civil  disorder 
where  it  breaks  out.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  we 
should  never  get  involved.  I  happened  to  have  been  in  favor  of 
going  into  Somalia.  I  think  there  were  probably  some  things  we 
could  have  done  in  Rwanda.  But  by  and  large  I  think  this  is  a  real 
pit  that  we  should  stay  out  of. 

There  is  a  system  for  dealing  with  civil  disorder  among  ethnic 
groups,  and  it  has  more  to  do  with  ethnic  groups  than  poverty. 
These  people  are  not  fighting  because  they  are  poor.  They  are  poor 
because  they  fight  all  the  time.  That  was  called  colonialism.  Some- 
times the  Ottoman  Empire  and  sometimes  the  Russian  Empire. 
What  we  are  seeing  is  what  happens  in  when  the  Russian  Empire 
disappears  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  disappears  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  don't  think  any  democratic  country  has  the  desire  or  the  will 
to  start  getting  in  and  establishing  civil  order  where  there  is  none, 
to  do  on  a  massive  scale  what  the  British  are  trying  desperately 
to  do  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  think  we  need  some  solutions  for  deal- 
ing with  those  kinds  of  problems  that  somehow  involve  putting  our 
weight  behind  people,  and  I  consider  the  Bosnians  to  be  such  peo- 
ple, who  are  willing  to  take  responsibility  themselves. 

I  agree  very  much  with  Congressman  Weldon  that  the  solution 
is  to  give  them  the  support,  not  to  stick  Americans  in  to  do  the  job. 
But  I  think  if  we  go  down  the  road  of  saying  this  is  our  problem 
to  solve,  with  a  latter  day  version  of  what  the  colonial  empires 
tried  and  failed  to  do,  we  will  end  up  with  a  great  retreat  from 
internationalism  because  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  pay  that 
kind  of  price. 

Mr.  Kagan.  The  theme  that  I  pick  up  from  the  two  speakers  is 
one  that  I  would  want  to  endorse,  which  I  interpret  as  modesty  in 
terms  of  what  we  think  we  know  and  what  we  think  we  can  do. 
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Particularly,  Mr.  Steinbruner  concluded  by  saying  not  that  we 
know  terribly  well  how  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  very  strongly. 

The  notion  that  we,  by  our  policies,  can  solve  these  tremendously 
huge  problems  of  society  and  the  economy  is  not  well  borne  out  by 
the  past.  I  remember  that  after  the  Second  World  War  there  was 
a  highly  developed  intellectual  community  of  development  econo- 
mists who  thought  they  had  all  the  answers  for  helping  the  world 
develop  along  those  lines,  and  my  general  impression  is  that  to  the 
extent  they  were  successful  in  having  their  policies  put  into  effect, 
they  were  disastrous  and  had  bad  consequences.  They  were  good 
people  who  were  doing  the  best  they  could,  but  we  don't  know  the 
answer  to  it. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  you  enunciate  are  very  important  and 
will  grow  in  their  experience,  and  we  can  do  a  few  things  to  help. 
Our  foreign  policy  ought  to  emphasize  our  commitment  to  democ- 
racy, self-government,  human  rights,  kind  of  civil  society  that  Mr. 
Steinbruner  talks  about,  and  do  that  in  a  way  that  is  more  than 
words.  That  is  one  thing  we  can  do  because  that  really  helps. 

Second,  we  should  be  strongly  and  consistently  in  favor  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  markets  and  free  trade.  All  of  those  are  demon- 
strable to  produce  the  successes  that  Paul  Wolfowitz  mentioned. 
And  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  and  again  we  have  to  be  modest 
about  what  we  can  achieve,  we  need  to  work  to  establish  a  world 
order  which  says  violence  is  not  tolerated  by -the  international  com- 
munity. 

I  am  ducking  the  question  of  how  the  international  community 
then  sort  of  says,  how  do  we  deal  with  it  when  it  happens?  But  it 
is  an  international  problem  in  which  we  have  to  play  a  role,  and 
it  can't  be  a  neocolonial  role.  But  the  point  is  we  have  to  in  a  gen- 
eral way  say  we  will  not  tolerate  violence  because  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity not  to  let  it  happen  as  a  collection  of  peace-loving  nations. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hostettler. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  N.  HOSTETTLER,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  INDIANA 

Mr.  Hostettler.  Thank  you  for  this  fine  hearing.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  important  subject  at  this  time  especially. 

Mr.  Kagan,  you  answered  a  question  originally — I  was  not  here 
for  the  beginning  of  your  testimony,  I  apologize — but  I  originally 
heard  Mr.  Dellums  referring  to  that  you  had  made  a  statement 
with  regard  to  war  is  inevitable,  but,  in  fact,  I  came  in  and  you 
said  that  that  is  not  necessarily  true,  because,  in  fact,  I  came  in 
at  a  point  in  your  opening  remarks  where  you  said  something  that 
I  think  is  very  profound,  and  not  only  is  appropriate  for  this  discus- 
sion of  a  post-cold-war  era,  but  appropriate  for  any  discussion  of 
national  security,  and  that  is  as  we  sit  on  the  National  Security 
Committee  here,  that  military  forces  by  their  nature,  if  they  are 
sufficient,  large  enough,  effective  enough,  they  will  never  be  used. 

Now,  the  immediate  response  of  that  from,  I  would  imagine, 
every  American  citizen  would  be  then  why  are  we  spending  so 
much  money?  We  are  in  a  time  of  peace;  why  are  we  spending  so 
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much  money?  But  it  becomes  a  time  of  some  discussion  that  if  you 
don't  spend  enough  money,  then  the  antithesis  becomes  true,  and 
that  is  if  it  is  not  effective,  then  war  is  inevitable,  and  history 
bears  that  out  time  and  time  again,  not  only  with  this  country,  but 
with  empires  and  past  countries  in  the  past,  great  civilizations. 

But  beginning  with  your  thesis  that  they  may  never  be  used  to 
the  point  they  may  be  used  to  their  fullest  capacity,  there  is  an  in- 
terim period  of  time  there.  What  would  you  suspect  would  be  hap- 
pening in  the  interim  at  a  point  when  we  don't  have  to  use  it  be- 
cause it  is  so  resoundingly  powerful  that  no  one  dares  to  come  up 
against  it,  to  a  point  where  everyone  is  questioning  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves?  What  happens  in  the  interim? 

Mr.  Kagan.  When  it  goes  back — we  have  too  much  instruction  in 
that — when  it  goes  back,  two  things  happen.  There  is  the  general 
feeling  that,  well,  we  don't  need  it  anymore,  so  we  allow  it  to  be- 
come depleted,  sometimes  with  amazing  rapidity.  Paul  Wolfowitz's 
reference  to  our  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  is  some- 
thing— is  really  worth  your  looking  at.  From  a  10-million  man 
Army  with  incredible  power  in  just  a  few  years,  we  really  were 
practically  helpless.  That  is  a  very  extreme  example,  but  not  a 
unique  one.  So  that  is  one  thing. 

But  sometimes  the  problem  is — and  I,  myself,  would  suggest  this 
is  relative  to  the  outbreak  of  the  gulf  war.  It  is  clear  that  you  have 
got  the  power.  The  resources  are  there,  the  forces  are  there,  the 
weapons  are  there.  What  is  in  doubt  is  your  resolve,  your  willing- 
ness to  use  them. 

I  cannot,  no  matter  how  crazy  you  want  to  make  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, you  cannot  make  him  so  irrational  that  he  didn't  calculate 
that  he  would  get  away  with  it.  What  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
think  such  a  crazy  thing?  It  wasn't  crazy.  It  was  perfectly  possible 
that  we  wouldn't.  Look  how  close  we  came  to  not  doing  it.  Look 
how  close  the  vote  was  in  the  Senate  when  President  Bush  went 
to  get  support  for  that  action.  A  negative  vote  in  the  Senate  would 
have  made  it  very  hard  for  him  to  go  forward,  and  yet  it  was  very 
close.  So  it  wasn't  crazy. 

That  chain  of  events,  that  combination  of  a  loss  of  capacity  with 
a  loss  of  demonstrable  will,  is  the  royal  road  to  disaster.  And  it  is 
that  sort  of  thing  that  has  to  be  avoided.  But  it  is  really  hard  to 
avoid  because  the  longer  the  peace  lasts,  the  less  likely  that  you 
are  going  to  use  it  tomorrow,  the  greater  is  the  desire  for  countries 
like  ours,  God  bless  them,  to  escape  from  these  unpleasant  bur- 
dens. 

Mr.  HOSTETTLER.  So  you  are  saying  essentially  Iraq  may,  as  they 
did  last  year,  may  once  again  move  south,  or  North  Korea  may 
move  south.  China  may  begin  things  with  Taiwan.  If  we  are  in  a 
transition  between  a  time  when  no  one  would  question  us  to  a  time 
when  everyone  would  question  us,  there  is  a  decline  whereby  we 
become  more  operational  because  we  have  to,  because  those  people 
are  testing  us. 

So  I  think  the  profoundness  of  your  statement  is  what  we  have 
to  do  in  this  committee  and  in  this  House  and  in  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  the  point  to  our  constituencies  that  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  sure  these  resources  are  never  used, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  very  difficult,  and  I  appreciate  that. 
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Mr.  Steinbruner,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard 
to  your  statement.  You  said  that  history  may  be  an  inadequate 
guide  to  what  we  are  discussing  here  today.  And  I  would  simply 
ask,  what  would  you  use  for  a  guide  for  this  discussion  of  a  time 
when  we  were  coming  out  of  a  wartime  period,  whether  it  is  the 
cold  war  or  a  hot  war,  because  your  testimony  speaks  to  the  fact 
of  where  we  are  today  and,  therefore,  where  we  can  be  tomorrow. 
And  it  seems  that  you  have  a  point  on  a  chart  that  you  are  ex- 
trapolating from,  disregarding  the  previous  empirical  data,  and  I 
would  like  for  to  you  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Any  short  comment  is  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Elsewhere  in  the  testimony  I  acknowledge  that  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  use  history.  That  is  the  source  of  what  we  know,  and  we  do 
do  it,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  it.  And  moreover,  I  would  agree 
with  Professor  Kagan  that  a  lot  of  history  is  still  relevant.  Human 
nature  is  very  much  as  it  always  has  been. 

What  I  was  trying  to  flag  though  is  that  we  do  know  that  there 
really  are,  objectively  speaking,  at  least  two  big  circumstances  that 
have  no  precedent.  I  acknowledge  as  well  that  throughout  history, 
everybody  is  always  saying  that  we  are  in  new  circumstances,  they 
are  totally  different.  But  as  an  objective  matter,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  information  technology  and  the  consequence  for  normal 
human  activity  is  dramatically  new.  Just  the  sheer  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, which  is  what  drives  economies  and  societies,  et  cetera,  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  we  have  never  seen  before. 

So  we  are  in  a  growth  path  that  is  unusual,  and  all  I  was  saying 
is  let  us  think  what  this  means.  Let  us  prepare  for  the  fact  that 
it  may  mean  something  dramatically  different  in  terms  of  the  way 
societies  work,  the  way  they  interact,  and  what  we  mean  by  power 
than  was  the  case  in  history. 

Now,  having  said  that,  so  what?  Well,  all  I  am  telling  you  is  that 
we  have  a  big  problem  on  our  hands  here  because  we  cannot  easily 
take  lessons  from  the  past  and  put  them  in  a  new  situation  without 
asking  what  about  the  new  situation  is  going  to  change  these  les- 
sons and  what  about  them  is  going  to  change? 

This  is  the  problem  that  we  have.  And  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have 
answers.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  driven 
into  probably  new  patterns  of  thinking  and  reacting  to  a  greater 
degree  than  we  are  currently  prepared  for,  and  let's  get  at  least 
ready  for  that. 

Mr.  HOSTETTLER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  been  listening  with  great  interest  to  what  all  of  you  said, 
and  it  just  confirms  what  I  have  said  before.  This  is  a  very  deep 
subject  we  are  involved  in,  but  it  is  very  profound.  And  it  is  one 
of  those  things  we  have  to  look  at  right  now  because  we  are  in  this 
post-cold-war  period  that  Mr.  Dellums  refers  to,  and  we  are  strug- 
gling with  the  answer  as  to  how  much  we  should  spend  for  defense, 
how  well  prepared  we  should  be,  and  indeed,  some  people  say  if  we 
should  do  anything  in  the  nature  of  defending  ourselves  because 
some  people  think  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  wars. 

I  think  most  of  you  have  said — I  have  gone  through  what  you 
have  said  in  one  way  or  another — unless  human  nature  has 
changed  or  the  behavior  of  nations  has  changed,  and  I  don't  think 
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it  has,  we  are  going  to  have  other  wars.  It  is  just  a  matter  of — it 
is  not  "if,"  it  is  when  is  it  going  to  be? 

So,  we  have  to  start  from  that  premise,  I  think,  and  go  from 
there  and  decide  what  kind  of  wars  we  are  going  to  face,  how  to 
prepare  for  them,  and  what  strategies  to  use,  and  this  gets  into  the 
Information  Age  and  all  the  new  technology  that  we  are  concerned 
about.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  few  of  you  have 
already  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  studying  history,  we 
should  learn  from  it.  We  don't,  I  think.  Especially,  after  world 
war — well,  all  of  them,  all  the  wars.  We  immediately  cut  back  too 
much,  too  fast,  too  deep,  and  we  really  get  ourselves  in  a  bind  right 
quick. 

The  best  example,  I  think.  Doctor,  I  think  you  referred  to  after 
World  War  II.  The  greatest  power  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  I  mean 
men  under  arms,  ships  that  you  couldn't  even  see  the  water  from 
the  amount  of  ships  we  had  in  our  Navy.  No  one  would  even  come 
close  to  us.  And  from  that  period  of  time,  the  end  of  World  War 
II  until  Korea,  which  no  one  expected,  we  just  completely  emas- 
culated ourselves.  What  was  the  group  in  Korea  that  got  pushed 
back? 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  Task  Force  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Smith. 

Their  motto  is  now,  "Never  again."  I  talked  to  what  was  left  of 
that  crowd  not  long  ago  here  in  Washington.  "Never  again"  is  their 
motto.  Never  again.  We  have  made  these  mistakes  before.  Never 
again. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  is  a  good  example,  if  you  call  that  a  war. 
A  lot  of  people  do,  and  a  lot  of  them  say  it  was  just  one  of  those 
things,  not  a  real  full-blown  kind  of  war.  Well,  we  did  pretty  well 
there,  given  the  fact  that  we  had  time  to  get  people  over  there  to 
build  up  and  do  all  these  things  that  we  might  not  have  time  to 
do  in  the  future,  and  against  the  kind  of  enemy  we  had.  We  had 
different  kinds  of  smart  weapons  and  all  of  these  kinds  of  things. 
Everything  was  in  our  favor  it  seems. 

But  just  since  that  time,  in  1991,  we  have  cut  back  30,  and  40, 
and  50  percent  from  that  time  to  where  we  are  now,  to  the  place 
where  some  people  even  doubt  that  we  could  do  that  type  operation 
again  today. 

So  that  is  where  I  am  concerned  about  really  our  developing 
some  new  strategy  to  deal  with  the  future,  because  we  are  heading 
in  the  wrong  direction  right  now.  I  think  that  is  the  question  we 
have  to  answer  and  deal  with  this  thing  and  come  up  with  the 
right  answer. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  a  time  when  people  perceive  peace  lasting 
forever  to  try  to  follow  the  advice  you  gentlemen,  I  think,  have 
given  us,  and  history  gives  us,  that  we  have  to  prepare  for  war  in 
the  time  of  peace.  If  we  are  going  to  have  peace,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  maintain  it  by  being  strong.  And  that  is  our  problem. 

So,  I  appreciate  all  of  your  information.  You  have  helped  us  very 
much  in  our  work. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Kagan,  you  mentioned  that  you  thought  you 
would  be  controversial  when  you  mentioned  what  was  our  number 
one  and  number  two  responsibility,  and  I  mentioned  improving  the 
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quality  of  life  is  number  two,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  talks  about  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  welfare,  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  I  think  that  they  didn't  rank  those. 
They  are  integrated. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  Recall  as  a  result  of  the  1960's,  with  racial  issues,  social 
problems,  and  economic  realities,  America  decided  that  this  break- 
down in  cohesion,  internal  cohesion,  then  dictated  domestic  expend- 
itures, that  is,  programs  designed  to  address  the  lack  of  equality 
along  racial  lines,  addressing  social  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  a 
breakdown  in  cohesion,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

So  I  am  not  sure  that  these  expenditures  are  simply  expendi- 
tures designed  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life,  and  that  if  a  cohesive, 
internal  system  is  important  to  our  national  security,  then  those 
expenditures  have  to  be  perceived  as  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional security  strategy,  which  is  what  I  said  early  on,  that  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  has  provided  us  now  with  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  triad  of  our  new  national  security  agenda,  which  includes  a  vi- 
brant economy  and  addressing  the  social  and  economic  realities. 

So,  again,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  simply  a  question  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life.  I  think  it  is  maintaining  the  social  fabric, 
the  social  order,  and  the  social  cohesion. 

Second,  you  indicated  that  you  generally  agreed  with  my  three 
broad  points,  but  I  see  these  points  as  very  tightly  interrelated  and 
interdependent  and  interactive;  for  example,  our  foreign  operations 
budget,  which  is,  in  part,  a  manifestation  of  our  foreign  policy  ap- 
proach. Mr.  Steinbruner  used  the  term  "preventive  investment."  I 
coined  the  phrase  "preventive  engagement."  I  think  they  are  the 
same  points,  that  we  have  to  be  engaged  in  the  world,  and  that  our 
foreign  policy  needs  to  speak  to  prevention. 

In  that  regard,  our  foreign  operations  budget  is  5  percent  of  our 
military  budget.  A  5-percent  reduction  in  our  military  budget  is  a 
100-percent  increase  in  our  foreign  operations  budget.  Increase  in 
our  foreign  operations  budget  increases  our  potential  to  interact 
with  the  world  on  a  preventive  level.  So  it  is  not  simply  looking  at 
the  military  budget  in  isolation,  but  it  is  looking  at  the  military 
budget  in  relationship  to  other  things  that  we  do. 

I  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  this  committee  is  called  the  Na- 
tional Security  Committee  as  if  this  is  the  only  committee  that 
deals  with  national  security.  It  doesn't.  The  whole  Congress  can  be 
named  "national  security"  because  we  are  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  that.  It  is  not  just  this  committee.  This  is  only  one  piece  of  it. 

So,  if  you  agree  with  me,  then  I  would  like  to  know  where  is  our 
point  of  departure,  unless  that  is  sort  of  a  Pollyannaish  agreement, 
because  if  we  agree,  then  there  has  to  be  some  interrelationship 
here.  And  if  there  is  agreement,  you  cannot  just  look  at  the  mili- 
tary budget  and  say,  oh,  my  God,  the  military  budget  is  going 
down.  Well,  something  ought  to  be  going  up,  and  it  ought  to  be  our 
capacity  to  engage  the  world  at  a  preventive  level. 

Finally,  I  choose  to  not  get  into  at  this  point — get  into  this  na- 
tional missile  defense  debate.  I  think  that  is  highly  charged  politi- 
cally. I  think  we  need  to  bring  our  best  minds  and  the  highest  level 
of  our  intellectual  awareness  to  that  issue.  I  think  the  tragedy  of 
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the  issue  is  that  it  is  coming  down  as  a  poHtical  issue,  it  is  coming 
down  as  a  partisan  issue,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  rise  above  that 
and  address  that  in  some  cogent  way. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  question,  where  do  you  gentlemen  perceive 
peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  peace  enforcement  in  this  whole  cal- 
culation? And  these  are  new  words.  This  is  a  new  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican lexicon.  There  are  other  countries  in  the  world  that  have  a 
very  rich  tradition  of  engaging  the  world  along  these  lines:  Norway, 
Denmark,  other  countries,  even  Canada.  We  have  not  done  that. 
We  have  seen  ourselves  as  fighting  wars. 

Maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  witnessing  an  in- 
credible transition  at  this  point,  the  transition  from  warrior  to 
peacekeeper.  The  problem  is  we  are  having  difficulty  seeing  the 
transition  because  right  now  the  peacekeeper  still  looks  like  a  war- 
rior. Our  training,  in  effect,  is  still  that,  but  I  think  we  are  learn- 
ing. I  think  Mr.  Steinbruner  is  correct  that  we  need  to  learn  from 
the  Bosnias,  the  Somalias,  the  Haitis  and  the  Rwandas  because  I 
think  those  are  the  realities,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  retreat  from 
that. 

I  totally  and  thoroughly  and  unequivocally  disagree  with  Mr. 
Wolfowitz  that  we  have  no  obligation.  I  think  it  is  important.  I 
think  you  said  it  in  your  way  from  a  different  perspective,  and  Mr. 
Steinbruner  did  in  his  way  from  a  different  perspective,  that  end- 
ing violence  is  in  our  national  security  interest. 

It  is  fascinating  to  me  that  when  we  look  back  at  Nazi'  Germany, 
many  of  my  colleagues  now  looking  back  on  that  moment  said.  How 
in  the  world  could  we  have  allowed  6  million  people  to  be  killed? 
But  if  you  look  at  the  record,  it  is  replete  with  people  saying,  it  is 
not  in  our  national  interest.  So  I  told  my  colleagues,  oh,  now  I  un- 
derstand. Your  moral  outrage  can  be  triggered  at  6  million  deaths, 
where  250,000  people  died  in  Bosnia.  So  I  am  simply  trying  to  find 
at  what  level  is  your  moral  outrage  triggered,  and  at  what  level  is 
our  national  interest  triggered.  I  know  now  in  retrospect  it  is  6  mil- 
lion. Would  251,000?  What  is  it? 

I  disagree  with  that.  I  think  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  engage 
the  world.  And  sometimes  we  have  to  stand  there  between  two 
groups  of  people  that  say,  here  is  a  peace  plan.  But  we  have  killed 
each  other  for  so  many  years  that  we  don't  quite  trust  each  other. 
We  need  to  you  stand  there  until  we  build  the  confidence-building 
measures  that  we  need  to  go  on  with  life  in  a  normal  fashion.  I 
think  we  do  have  a  role  to  play  in  that  regard. 

Those  are  my  observations.  If  you  want  to  comment,  fine;  if  you 
don't,  fine. 

Mr.  Kagan.  You  said  so  many  interesting  things,  it  would  take 
me  a  month.  I  would  pick  on  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  will  come  to  your  classroom,  and  we  will  talk. 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  will  just  pick  on  the  last  one,  where  I  think  we 
really  are  in  agreement. 

I  think  you  could  say  it  is  a  new  role,  but  I  think  any  commit- 
ment permanently  by  the  United  States  to  the  idea  of  preserving 
peace  in  the  world,  however  you  do  it,  is  a  new  role.  And  so  the 
questions  now  are  practical  ones  as  to  what  works,  what  doesn't 
work,  what  works  better  and  so  on. 
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My  experience,  my  reading,  my  lifetime  persuades  me  that  one 
thing  I  know  contributing  to  peace  and  stability  and  instability — 
that  is  the  enemy,  of  course,  in  one  way  or  another — and  that  is 
not  appealing  to  the  better  side  of  human  beings.  I  am  sorry  about 
that.  It  just  doesn't  seem  to  work  out. 

The  best  thing  is  to  make  the  option  of  doing  something  we  re- 
gard as  terrible  very  unattractive.  That  is  another  reason  why  I 
end  up  talking  so  much  about  military  things  and  less  about  other 
things,  because  I  am  very  confident  that  I  understand  that  works 
at  a  high  percentage.  You  can  do  that.  That  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 

I  think  the  other  things  need  to  be  tried,  but  I  think  we  have 
to,  again,  be  very,  very  modest  in  looking  at  the  record.  We  haven't 
done  well.  When  you  talk  about  the  programs  of  the  1960's  meant 
to  do  exactly  what  you  said,  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  not  just — I  used 
a  short  term,  but  it  is  not  just  the  well-being  of  a  people,  it  is  the 
whole  question  of  how  the  society  functions,  and  those  are  prob- 
lems we  have  to  address  some  way  or  another. 

We  didn't  have  a  tremendous  record  of  success.  We  can  argue 
about  how  much  or  how  little.  But  nobody  would  say,  boy,  we 
solved  those  problems;  we  are  so  smart.  I  don't  think  we  are  smart- 
er today.  It  is  not  that  I  don't  want  to  do  them.  I  would  like  to  put 
a  lot  of  into  what  I  know  has  one  very  good  effect  and  not  strip 
it  of  the  resources  it  needs,  while  doing  something  that  I  think  is 
more  difficult  and  problematical.  It  is  not  just  an  attempt  to  be 
friendly  and  agree.  I  just  think  both  of  those  things  have  to  be 
done,  but  the  priority  I  state  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Geren.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  have  a  brief  followup  question 
to  my  question  that  we  asked  as  we  broke? 

The  Chairman.  Let's  let  Mr.  Weldon.  You  had  one  first  and  then 
Mr.  Geren. 

Mr.  Weldon.  I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding,  and  I  will  be 
brief.  It  is  a  followup  question  that  I  would  like  to  engage  Mr. 
Steinbruner  on  relative  to  your  comments  on  the  major  disagree- 
ment policywise  on  defense  with  this  administration,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  which  is  the  area  of  missile  defense,  which  is  a  very 
contentious  issue,  as  our  ranking  member  said. 

Perhaps  I  misread  your  statement,  but  I  think  what  I  heard  you 
saying  was  that  before  we  do  anything  in  the  area  of  missile  de- 
fense, we  must  understand  that  it  must  be  done  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  Russia,  and  I  think  you  mentioned  China. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  would  be  what  if  China  and  North 
Korea,  for  instance,  don't  want  to  come  to  the  table?  What  if  they 
don't  want  to  reach  an  agreement?  Or  what  if  it  takes  5  years? 
Should  we  proceed  to  develop  something  for  our  own  security  in 
that  area  and  rely  on,  say,  the  ABM  Treaty  with  Russia?  Or  should 
we  not  proceed  to  do  anything  in  terms  of  national  missile  security? 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Well,  the  first  answer  is  let's  try  to  bring 
them  to  the  table,  and,  in  fact,  the  North  Koreans  are  at  the  table 
as  we  speak. 

Now,  whether  or  not  terms  of  agreement  that  are  acceptable  to 
us  can  be  worked  out,  of  course,  is  a  question,  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  we  face  the  question  down  the  line.  But  at  the  moment.  North 
Korean  missiles  of  the  sort  that  we  say  we  are  concerned  about 
don't  exist  physically.  They  are  projected. 
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Mr.  Weldon.  Let's  talk  about  China  then. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  China  has  the  capacity,  if  they  choose  to  apply 
it,  to  offset  any  technology  that  we  could  currently  deploy  at  tre- 
mendous economic  leverage.  They  can  do  it  much  easier.  OK,  we 
don't  want  them  using  that  capacity,  even  for  themselves  or  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Now,  if  in  the  end  of  discussing  it  with  them  we  conclude  we 
can't  avoid  it,  then  another  question  arises:  Is  it  our  relative  inter- 
est to  try  to  do  it  in  running  competition  with  them?  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  we  make  a  concerted  effort, 
we  could  not  engage  them  in  basically  arrangements  of  constrain- 
ing offensive  elaboration.  And  believe  me,  if  you  cannot  constrain 
offensive  elaboration,  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  deploy  ballistic  mis- 
sile defenses  constructively,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  use  antibiotics 
constructively  if  you  don't 

Mr.  Weldon.  Do  you  agree  we  should  be  shifting  to  a  defensive 
posture? 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  I  agree  that  is  inherently  desirable. 

Mr.  Weldon.  How  do  we  justify  from  a  policy  standpoint  if  we 
believe  that  engagement  is  right,  how  do  we  justify  a  situation 
where  President  Yeltsin  was  in  agreement  that  Russia  should  work 
with  us  on  strategic  defense,  and  those  discussions  were  taking 
place  in  the  form  of  the  Ross-Medvedev  talks,  and  yet  they  were 
ended  without  any  explanation  to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  This  is  again  a  larger  subject  than  we  are 
dealing  with  here.  We  have  got  to  see  this  issue  in  context,  particu- 
larly when  you  are  talking  about  the  Russians.  In  the  context  right 
now,  they  are  assessing  a  situation  in  which  they  are  in  a  tremen- 
dous disadvantage  in  offensive  capability.  If  we  add  a  unilateral  de- 
fense to  our  dominant  offense,  they  are  looking  at  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability on  our  part,  and  actually  that  is,  in  their  view,  a  very 
grave  threat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  work  out  terms  of  agreement  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not — moreover,  I  don't  think  we  have  yet  brought 
to  the  table  the  kind  of  terms  that  might  work.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  issues  about  the  velocity  of  interceptors  and 

Mr.  Weldon.  My  point  was  if  the  talks  were  ongoing  in  a  defen- 
sive mode  which  had  the  support  of  President  Yeltsin  from  Russia, 
and  unilaterally  we  ended  those  discussions. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Well,  as  Mr.  Dellums  pointed  out,  this  is  a 
highly  political  and  even  emotional  topic,  and  I  don't  know  the  de- 
tails of  this,  the  inside  discussion  of  why  we  ended  it. 

Mr.  Weldon.  But  you  would  say  that  we  should  continue  that? 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  To  the  extent  we  want  to  pursue  the  possibil- 
ity of  constructive  beneficial  defensive  deployments,  then  we  have 
to  pursue  understanding  with  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  terms  of  that  which  would  be  mutually  accept- 
able, because  if  we  don't  have  those  understandings,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  we  can  conduct  a  constructive  deployment,  very  un- 
likely. 

Therefore,  moreover,  I  would  say  that  if  we  do  want  that  under- 
standing, then  we  are  going  to  have  to  broaden  the  terms  we  are 
talking  to  them  about,  not  just  velocity  of  interceptors  and  targets. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  talk  about  areas  of  deployment,  numbers, 
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purposes,  mutual  schedules,  lots  of  things  that  we  haven't  gotten 
around  to  yet. 

Mr.  Weldon.  One  other  point  for  the  record.  China  has  no  ability 
to  counter  our  missile  defense  now.  They  have  no  MIRV's.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Geren. 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Getting  back  to  the  Bosnia  engagement.  In  trying  to  come  up 
with  tools  for  us  as  policymakers  to  help  us  think  through  some  of 
the  potential  problems  around  the  world,  and  a  term  that  gets 
thrown  around  a  lot  is  the  "national  interests"  or  "vital  national  in- 
terests," and  I  remember  in  our  committee  talking  about  Bosnia, 
and  at  one  point  Secretary  Perry  said  that  we  had  national  inter- 
ests at  stake,  but  not  vital  national  interests  at  stake.  It  would  be- 
come vital  if  the  war  were  to  spill  around  the  borders  or  were  to 
threaten  Greece,  or  he  laid  out  a  couple  of  scenarios  that  would 
turn  it  into  a  vital  national  interest  and  therefore  justify  the  en- 
gagement of  American  troops. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  that  became,  from  his  viewpoint,  a 
vital  national  interest  without  any  of  those  things  having  happened 
that  he  had  expressed  concern  about. 

Each  of  you,  implicit  in  what  you  said  in  response  to  my  first 
question,  you  said  you  thought  that  the  deployment  of  American 
troops  there  was  the  appropriate  course  for  us,  and  Mr. 
Steinbruner  did  talk  about  why  he  thought  that,  or  mentioned  that 
it  was  the  legal  system  that  has  totally  broken  down  and  is  the 
sort  of  conflict  that  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  faced  with  more 
and  more  in  this  new  world  order,  however  you  want  to  describe 
it. 

But  if  each  of  you  and  Mr.  Steinbruner  could  elaborate  on  it  a 
little  bit  more,  or  Mr.  Wolfowitz,  Mr.  Kagan,  help  us  with  assem- 
bling the  tools  that  will  help  us  identify  the  difference  between 
vital  national  interests  and  just  national  interests.  At  what  point, 
as  the  Chairman  said  in  his  opening  remarks,  do  we  commit  our 
Treasury,  and  at  what  point  do  we  commit  our  blood? 

And  over  the  course  of  the  cold  war,  we  might  have  disagreed 
about  how  we  achieved  the  goals,  but  at  least  we  did  see  ourselves 
as  trying  to  counter  the  Soviet  aggression.  As  we  look  around  the 
world  now,  I  am  just — I  feel  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  also  as 
a  country,  that  we  really  don't  have  the  tools  to  think  these  types 
of  issues  through  very  well. 

If  you  could  help  us  with  a  few  of  the  tools  that  you  use  to  con- 
clude that  we  had  a  vital  national  interest  at  stake  in  Bosnia;  what 
were  the  factors  that  made  that,  to  use  Secretary  Perry's  terms,  to 
go  from  a  national  interest  to  a  vital  national  interest  and,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  sons  and  daughters  over  there? 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  guess  I  will  have  a  go  at  that. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  do,  I  am  sure  you  don't  suffer  under 
the  illusion,  but  a  lot  of  people  do,  just  as  somebody  said,  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  mathematics,  there  is  a  much  less  royal  road  to 
the  kind  of  question  that  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Geren.  I  don't  believe  that  there  will  be  a  royal  road  at  all. 
All  I  expect  is  some  tools  to  help  us  continuing  through,  some  little 
guideposts  that  these  would  be  points  that  one  needs  to  raise  as 
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one  considers  these;  not  considering  any  one  to  be  definitive  and 
not  expecting  that  you  are  going  to  get  more  than  55  percent  of  the 
country  to  think  that  these  are  significant,  but  just  some  of  the  cri- 
teria that  as  you  run  the  calculus  of  these  different  engagements, 
what  are  the  factors  that  are  part  of  your  calculus. 

Mr.  Kagan.  I  knew  you  didn't  believe  that,  but  people  often  eas- 
ily slip  then  into  the  situation  where  they  say  if  you  cannot  give 
me  a  definitive  reason  why  this  is  undoubtedly  and  without  ques- 
tion of  a  vital  national  interest  to  the  United  States,  then  I  am  not 
going  to  go  forward,  and  that  is  a  very  unreasonable  request. 
Human  affairs  do  not  permit  those  kinds  of  answers.  It  is  always 
going  to  be,  as  you  rightly  understand,  a  judgment  call. 

Now,  my  judgment  about  it  ran  along  these  lines.  I  am  not  doing 
this  in  hindsight.  It  was  not  hard  to  figure  out  as  it  was  happening. 
As  the  state  of  Yugoslavia  was  in  the  process  of  potential  disinte- 
gration, it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  if  the  state  did  collapse,  that 
the  result  would  be  conflict.  That  would  mean  violent  conflict, 
given  the  situation. 

So  there  is  a  problem.  We  don't  like  violent  conflict,  so  right 
away  we  should  have  been  at  least  interested  enough  to  say,  what 
can  we  do  to  see  that  that  doesn't  happen? 

If,  in  fact,  warfare  broke  out  among  the  constituent  parts  of 
Yugoslavia,  this  would  be  a  problem  that  European  States  would 
regard  as  serious  and  that  they  might  very  well  have  a  difference 
of  opinions  about  what  to  do  about  it,  but  they  would  not  feel  free 
to  step  aside  and  just  let  it  happen;  that  there  would  be  some  risk, 
a  considerable  risk  that  they  would  become  involved. 

I  am  talking  about  our  NATO  allies.  The  fact  of  our  NATO  allies 
becoming  involved  in  anything  like  that  would  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  us,  I  believe,  to  stand  aloof  from  such  a  situation.  So  a 
chain  of  events  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  simple  and  predict- 
able led  me  to  think  one  day,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  we  would 
find  ourselves  involved  in  this  kind  of  a  mess. 

If  you  add  to  that  the  modern  technology  and  the  information 
that  Mr.  Steinbruner  was  talking  about — I  am  talking  about  tele- 
vision more  than  anything  else — the  predictable  fact  that  killing  of 
any  kind  that  took  place  would  then  be  visible  on  the  television 
screen  to  Americans,  and  that  the  usual  forces  would  then  come 
into  play,  that  would  not  make  it  easy  for  us  to  stay  out.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  at  that  very  point  this  was  going  to  become  an  issue 
that  the  United  States  could  have  a  very  hard  time  not  getting  en- 
tangled in. 

In  that  case  my  historical  studies  persuade  me  it  is  always  bet- 
ter; the  sooner,  the  better.  The  sooner  you  are  engaged,  the  less 
costly  it  will  be  for  you  in  the  long  run.  The  more  options  you  have, 
the  more  chance  of  avoiding  violence  yourself,  and  on  and  on.  That 
is  just  the  historian's  way.  You  sit  down  and  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tions what  are  the  likely  consequences  down  the  road  and  reason- 
able steps  down  the  road.  If  you  feel  in  that  case,  as  I  think  we 
should  have  felt,  this  is  going  to  be  something  we  have  to  deal 
with,  you  deal  with  it.  That  is  one  set  of  devices  that  I  use. 

Mr.  Geren.  You  distinguish  that  from  Burundi  because  of  the 
NATO  relationship? 
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Mr.  Kagan.  Yes.  If  we  had  chosen  to  become  involved  with  Bu- 
rundi, it  would  have  been  for  different  reasons,  because  the  ones 
I  stated  were  not  plain.  We  do  not  have  the  inevitable,  inescapable 
attraction  to  that  as  we  did  in  Bosnia.  There  might  still  be  reason 
to  engage,  but  my  scheme  would  not  have  required  it  for  the  same 

way. 

Just  to  clarify  my  position,  similarly,  I  would  have  thought  there 
was  no  escaping  doing  something  about  Haiti  just  for  the  very 
same  reason.  Haiti  is  in  our  backyard.  We  are  always  expected  to 
react,  whether  we  choose  to  or  not,  to  things  that  happen  there.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  these  escapees  from  Haiti  would  be  landmg  on 
the  American  shores  would  guarantee  the  same  situation  that  I 
talked  about  elsewhere.  That  was  inescapable.  I  felt  we  had  to  do 

something.  ,        ^-rr        ^  j 

Mr.  WOLFOWITZ.  I  would  give  a  somewhat  different  answer,  and 
I  think  a  different  conclusion,  because  I  think  the  question  that  you 
are  raising  of  whether  it  is  a  vital  interest  is  the  question  of  is  it 
worth  sacrificing  American  lives,  and,  I  would  add,  large  numbers 
of  American  lives.  I  think  in  many  ways  the  jury  is  very  much  out 
on  that.  I  have  questions  about  it. 

Let  me,  though,  first  say  broadly  speaking,  I  think  there  are  two 
major  American  interests  here,  whether  you  want  to  call  them  vital 
or  not,  and  one  is  peace  in  Europe.  This  kind  of  conflict  in  Europe, 
both  by  condoning  the  kind  of  behavior  that  in  effect  has  been  con- 
doned by  allowing  this  kind  of  ethnic  cleansing  to  look  as  though 
it  can  be  a  successful  policy,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  spread  of 
conflict,  has  the  potential  of  leading  to  a  much  bigger  war  from 
which  we  could  not  stay  out,  and  we  have  a  vital  interest  m  pre- 
venting that.  .   T  4-u-   1 

You  can't  develop  a  certain  chain  of  consequences,  but  1  think 
there  is  enough  reason  to  be  concerned,  just  as  I  think  one  can  say 
that  the  indifference  of  the  world  to  Mussolini's  invasion  of  Ethio- 
pia encouraged  Hitler  to  go  further  in  a  way  that  brought  us  into 
a  much  bigger  war.  .       ,      ,  ,  -u 

The  second  national  interest  that  we  have  involved  here  is  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  moderate  Moslem  regime.  It  is  not  entirely  Mos- 
lem It  still  has  significant  non-Moslem  components,  in  a  world  of 
a  billion  Moslems  uncertain  of  their  attitude  to  the  West.  And  we 
have  paid  a  very  big  price  in  the  Moslem  world  for  the  West's  ap- 
parent failure  to  do  anything  for  a  very  long  time  to  help  these  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  paid  the  biggest  price  in  countries  that  are  very 
important  to  us  and  have  the  greatest  potential  to  be  our  friends 
in  the  Moslem  world,  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

And  the  question  is  is  it  worth  it  to  have  Americans  die,  and  it 
we  do  die,  will  they  be  successful  or  unsuccessful?  And  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  has  always  held  us  back  with  some  justification 
is  if  we  get  into  something  that  goes  beyond  peace-keeping  in 
Bosnia  and  is  actually  ground  troops  fighting  in  Bosnia,  there  may 
be  no  end  to  that  until  the  American  people  finally  say,  look,  we 
can't  put  up  with  this,  and  we  go  home.  And  there  is  certainly  one 
thing  worse  for  American  vital  interests  than  not  acting,  and  that 
is  acting  and  failing,  which  is  a  real  danger  here. 

I  come  back  to  something  where  I  think  I  am  closer  to  your 
thinking  and  certainly  the  thinking  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  we 
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did  not  have  to  get  to  the  point  where  men,  ground  troops,  were 
committed  in  Bosnia.  If  we  had  allowed  the  Bosnians  to  fight  for 
themselves  from  the  beginning,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are 
today.  While  I  supported  ultimately  the  decision  to  go  in  when  we 
went  in,  I  think  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  temporary  expedient  to 
get  us  back  to  where  we  should  have  been  in  the  first  place,  which 
is  helping  the  Bosnians  defend  what  is  left  of  a  Bosnian  state 
themselves,  and  I  think  they  can  do  it  themselves,  and  therefore 
the  question  of  having  Americans  die  for  Bosnia  shouldn't  have  to 
come  up  again. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Your  question  has  to  do  with  the  methods 
used  to  make  these  distinctions.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  vital 
or  not  vital  is  a  fuzzy  border. 

Mr.  Geren.  It  is  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Steinbruner.  Obviously,  one  of  the  things  to  do  is  what  Pro- 
fessor Kagan  was  doing,  is  you  ask  yourself  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  not  acting,  and  how  could  this  unfold?  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  ask  about  the  intrinsic  consequences,  not  just  the  ones 
for  NATO  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Those  questions  need  to 
be  asked,  and  they  are  relatively  easy  to  answer. 

It  would  be  a  disaster  if  they  are  allowed  to  spread.  And  we 
should  ask  what  are  our  interests  in  the  internal  situation;  do  we 
have  reason  to  care  about  that?  I  would  say  in  this  instance,  and 
in  many  others — not  necessarily  absolutely  every  one — but  yes,  we 
do  have  reason  to  care  if  we  are  looking  at  a  situation  in  which  the 
parties  to  a  conflict  cannot  resolve  it. 

In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  get  indefinite  extension  of  the 
conflict,  and  moreover,  there  is  no  legal  system,  so  civilian  popu- 
lations are  victimized  by  the  conflict  fairly  extensively  and  system- 
atically. 

Bosnia — we  have  2  million  displaced  people — that  circumstance 
in  an  unresolved  conflict  is  genuinely  dangerous.  It  generates  ille- 
gal criminal  organizations  that  have  global  capabilities,  and  it 
gives  them  a  haven,  a  source  of  money,  an  operational  stimulus,  if 
you  will.  And  you  could  say,  you  know,  if  the  situation  was  small 
enough,  we  don't  care  about  all  of  that.  But  a  situation  that  large 
and  in  that  location  we  cannot  say  that.  That  is  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous situation. 

Think  in  terms  of  infections.  We  have  learned  to  recognize  that 
a  gangrene  infection  even  in  the  big  toe  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  body  as  a  whole.  If  you  let  it  get  too  far,  it  will  kill  you. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  recognize  circumstances  that  are  like 
this,  that  the  cascading  circumstances  of  allowing  and  not  reacting 
to  a  legal  breakdown  get  to  be  generalized.  Now,  I  would  not  argue 
that  all  situations  are  of  that  sort,  ipso  facto.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  at  the  moment  we  are  not  really  prepared  conceptually  to  deal 
with  any  of  them. 

As  a  category,  we  don't  like  this.  We  don't  want  to  be  involved, 
and  I  understand  that  is  a  natural  instinct.  It  is  a  big  bother.  In 
part  this  is  an  international  interest,  not  just  a  national  one.  It  is 
a  very  important  one  for  us,  but  we  are  not  exclusive  in  that.  And 
international  interest,  like  any  general  interest,  is  hard  to  orga- 
nize. Everybody  wants  somebody  else  to  do  it  and  be  the  bene- 
ficiary without  having  to  involve  ourselves. 
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Anyway,  I  guess  the  simple  answer  to  your  question  is  I  don't 
think  that  we  have  thought  in  enough  detail  about  the  con- 
sequences of  not  acting  and  the  potential  extensiveness  of  cir- 
cumstances of  this  sort,  and  the  eroding  or  infecting  effect  that  it 
has  on  legal  standards,  and  that  we  have  to.  It  is  fear  of  these  con- 
sequences that  motivates  my  own  judgment  that  we  cannot  walk 
away  from  this  and,  therefore,  as  Professor  Kagan  says,  we  better 
act  early  before  it  is  way  out  of  hand,  and  it  is  obviously  what  our 
interests  are,  it  is  just  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Geren.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  indulgence.  I  thank 
you  for  having  these  hearings. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  all  of  us  to  develop  are  the  analyt- 
ical tools  to  think  through  all  of  these  different  issues,  and  as  Mr. 
Dellums  has  so  eloquently  over  the  years  described  the  limits  of  the 
analytical  tools  we  have  developed  over  the  course  of  the  cold  war, 
I  see  Bosnia's  most  recent  history  is  offering  us  probably  the  best 
chance  we  have  to  start  developing  and  honing  these  analytical 
tools  that  we  are  going  to  use  in  the  future.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  chance  to  share  these  ideas  with  these  very  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  thank  our  wit- 
nesses again,  too.  We  have  kept  you  too  long,  and  we  certainly  ap- 
preciate all  of  the  contributions.  You  have  helped  us  mightily  in 
our  committee  work. 

I  know  you  have  a  lot  -of  information  you  haven't  had  time  to  give 
us  yet,  but  have  given  us  a  whole  lot,  and  we  appreciate  it.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

The  meeting  will  be  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:11  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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